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Abstract 

TIun  thesis  iiivestigrttes  object  interaction  issues  involved  in  ilcvelojiing  an  o'^Jeet-oriented 
parallel  discrete-event  simulation  and  develops  a  simulation  model  that  provides  object  interac¬ 
tion  caimbilities.  The  researcli  covers  issues  in  object  representation,  object  interaction,  object 
inanageiueut,  discrete-event  simulation,  and  parallel  siimdatiou. 

There  arc  three  primary  types  of  objects  that  the  research  disoisses.  The  first  type  is  a  basic 
siimdation  object,  whose  si>,c  and  behavior  is  insigniheaut  compared  to  the  size  of  the  simulation  as 
H  whole.  The  second  type  is  an  aggregate  object  which  consists  of  smaller  component  objects  that 
interact  and  affect  tlie  performance  of  the  larger  object  a.s  a  whole.  Finally,  th-re  are  environmental 
objects,  such  a-s  terrain  and  weather,  whose  size  and  impact  are  significant  to  the  entire  simniatiun 
cuvironment.  This  research  addresses  issues  about  whether  these  objects  can  be  represented  the 
same  in  the  simulation  or  whether  a  special  case  must  exist  for  each  type  of  object. 

As  a  result  of  the  research,  a  simulation  model  is  designed  that  allows  interaction  between 
simulation  objects.  The  design  goals  used  to  develop  the  model  were  strict  use  of  object-oriented 
practices,  ea.se  of  simulation  modification,  and  reuse  across  other  applications  in  the  same  cla.ss  of 
simulations.  In  tin.*  case,  the  class  of  simulations  is  interacting  objects  in  a  spatially  partitioned 
discrete-event  simulation. 

The  model  is  then  implemented  using  AFIT's  Battlesim  program,  which  is  a  parallel  discr*'*"'- 
event  simulation  that  has  a  battlefield  divided  into  partitions  and  allow.s  objects  to  move  and 
interact. 
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Object  Interaction  in  a 

Parallel  Object-  Oriented  Discrete- Event  Simulation 


I.  Background  and  Statement  of  the  Problem 

1.1  Introduction 

This  thesis  investigates  the  application  of  object-oriented  prog-ramming  to  parallel  computer 
simulation.  It  specifically  addresses  the  interaction  between  simulation  objects  in  a  pcirallel  disciete- 
event  simulation  environment. 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  provide  a  background  in  the  research  area,  define  the 
problem,  and  explain  how  the  problem  was  approached.  This  chapter  begins  with  a  background  of 
the  research  topic  and  explains  the  problem  that  the  research  addresses.  Then  it  gives  a  summary 
of  current  knowledge  of  the  problem  and  defines  the  scope  of  the  study.  Following  this  explanation 
of  the  problem,  the  chapter  addresses  the  standards  that  were  used  and  the  approach  that  was 
followed. 

1.2  Background 

1.2.1  Object-Oriented  Simulation.  The  current  trend  in  simulation  is  to  use  object- 
oriented  techniques  for  modeling  real-world  objects  and  processes.  These  techniques  are  new  to 
parallel  simulation,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  object  management  and  object  interaction.  Object 
management  is  the  process  of  keeping  track  of  the  simulation  objects  and  controlling  their  creation, 
access,  and  destruction.  Object  interaction  is  the  process  of  the  objects  communicating  with  each 
other  and  reacting  to  the  communication.  This  interaction  can  either  be  direct  or  through  the 
management  of  the  simulation  support  system. 
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The  technique  of  modeling  a  problem  as  a  set  objects  and  their  relationship  to  each  other 
makes  the  object-oriented  paradigm  a  good  candidate  for  use  in  simulation  because  each  object  in 
a  simulation  is  a  direct  representation  of  a  real-world  object.  One  advantage  of  using  the  object- 
oriented  paradigm  is  that  it  usually  results  in  the  development  of  well-structured  software.  The 
good  program  structure  is  a  direct  result  of  the  use  of  object  data  encapsulation,  which  requires  all 
the  information  and  program  data  for  each  object  to  be  contained  in  one  place.  Well-structured 
programs  are  much  easier  to  maintain  than  programs  that  are  poorly  structured.  Another  advantage 
of  object-oriented  programming  in  simulation  is  that  it  promotes  reusability  of  software.  Objects 
that  are  defined  for  specific  simulations  may  be  reused  in  other  simulations  that  require  the  same 
type  of  objects  (3:195). 

Like  any  other  programming  method,  object-oriented  programming  requires  the  steps  of  anal¬ 
ysis,  design,  and  implementation.  Object-oriented  analysis  is  a  well-defined  process  used  to  analyze 
and  define  a  system  to  be  modeled.  However,  the  decisions  made  during  object-oriented  design  and 
implementation  will  most  significantly  determine  the  performance  of  the  final  application.  Simple 
object  interaction  is  easily  defined  during  the  analysis  stage.  For  example.  Figure  1  shows  the 
simple  object  representatic  .i  and  interaction  between  an  airplane  and  a  pilot,  f'omplex  simulation 
object  interaction  also  can  be  shown  in  the  same  type  of  diagram,  but  it  is  not  as  easily  designed 
and  implemented  in  software. 

The  first  type  of  interaction  of  objects  addressed  in  this  thesis  is  the  interaction  that  takes 
place  conditionally  between  two  or  more  simulation  objects.  An  example  of  this  multiple  object 
interaction  is  the  collision  between  two  separate  vehicle  objects. 

The  second  type  of  interaction  addressed  is  the  interaction  of  moving  objects  with  environ¬ 
mental  objects  such  as  terrmn  or  weather.  An  example  of  this  type  of  interaction  is  an  aircraft 
colliding  with  terrain  or  terrain-following  by  a  ground-based  moving  object. 
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Figure  1.  Object-oriented  representation  of  an  airplane  and  a  pilot 


The  third  type  of  interaction  addressed  is  the  interaction  between  parts  of  aggregate,  or 
complex,  objects.  A  complex  object  is  an  aggregation  of  smaller  objects  that  interact  to  affect  the 
behavior  of  the  aggregate  object  as  a  whole.  An  example  of  a  complex  object  in  a  battle  simulation 
would  be  an  aircraft  that  consists  of  a  fuel  subsystem,  an  engine  subsystem,  and  other  components 
the  simulation  modeler  considers  important  enough  to  model.  An  example  of  the  interaction  at 
this  level  would  be  the  fuel  subsystem  telling  the  engine  subsystem  that  there  is  no  more  fuel. 

Designing  an  object  interaction  model  for  use  on  a  parallel  computer  introduces  complica¬ 
tions  into  the  model  that  do  not  exist  in  sequential  simulation.  The  designer  must  consider  horv 
the  objects  are  to  be  distributed  among  the  processors  on  the  paradlel  computer.  All  aspects  of 
object  interaction  must  be  considered  to  best  balance  the  processing  loeul  of  each  parallel  processor 
while  trying  to  achieve  a  minimum  level  of  communication  between  the  processors.  Minimization 
of  communication  between  the  processors  is  important  because  the  speed  of  the  communication 
channels  between  the  processors  is  usually  significantly  slower  that  the  computation  speed  of  the 
processors  themselves. 
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1.2.2  Battlesim.  The  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology  ( AFIT)  parallel  battle  simulation, 
Battlesim,  divides  a  simulation  battlefield  evenly  among  parallel  processors  so  that  each  processor 
is  simulating  one  small  part  of  the  battleground.  Figure  2  shows  an  example  partitioning  of  a 
simulation  into  eight  sections.  Each  object  in  the  simulation  is  assigned  to  the  processor  that  is 
simulating  the  part  of  the  battlefield  that  corresponds  to  the  object's  current  location.  The  main 
problem  with  this  technique  as  it  applies  to  this  research  is  that  there  is  no  well-defined  method  of 
representing  environment  objects  such  as  terrain  or  weather  that  have  an  effect  on  all  the  simulation 
partitions.  Three  possible  approaches  to  implementing  environment  objects  in  a  parallel  simulation 
are  to  duplicate  the  entire  environment  object  on  each  parallel  processor,  divide  the  environment 
object  into  smaller  parts  and  put  the  appropriate  part  on  each  processor,  or  to  represent;  it  as  single 
object  on  a  single  processor  and  require  communications  between  the  processors  to  determine  if 
interaction  exists.  These  three  models  are  investigated  in  the  course  of  this  thesis. 


o 

o 

O  o 
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o 

o 

OOo 
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Figure  2.  Example  spatial  partitioning  of  a  simulation. 
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1.3  Problem 


The  current  AFIT  parallel  battle  simulation  program,  Battlesim,  allows  only  simple  interac¬ 
tion  between  simple  objects  such  as  the  interaction  between  two  aircraft.  Currently,  there  is  only 
one  type  of  simulation  object  that  is  affected  by  a  given  set  of  object  interactions.  More  complex 
interaction  between  objects  is  required  in  the  program,  as  well  as  the  ability  to  introduce  other 
types  of  objects  to  the  simulation.  The  types  of  interaction  that  are  required  include  interaction 
between  simple  simulation  objects,  interaction  between  simple  objects  and  environment  objects, 
and  interaction  between  the  component  parts  of  complex  objects. 

The  purpose  of  this  research  is  to  address  these  three  problems  of  object  interaction  and 
how  their  solutions  can  be  applied  to  the  Battlesim  program.  The  first  problem  involves  modelling 
the  interaction  between  regular  simulation  objects.  The  second  involves  the  problem  of  parallel 
simulation  of  environment  objects  and  their  interaction  with  the  other  objects  in  the  simulation. 
Of  specific  concern  is  the  interaction  of  vehicle  objects  with  terrain,  to  include  collision  detection 
and  terrain  following.  The  third  problem  is  that  of  parallel  simulation  of  complex  objects.  The 
specific  example  exmined  is  that  of  an  aircraft,  which  consists  of  an  aggregation  of  subsystems 
that  interact  and  have  an  effect  on  the  performance  of  the  overall  aircraft. 

The  goal  of  this  thesis  is  to  develop  a  model  for  use  by  the  Joint  Modelling  and  Simulation 
System  (J-MASS)  Program.  The  current  simulation  capabilities  of  J-MASS  allow  the  simulation 
of  radar  transmissions,  but  plans  exist  to  extend  the  capabilities  of  the  simulation  to  allow  the 
modeling  of  other  applications. 

1.4  Summary  of  Current  Knowledge 

The  research  efforts  that  participated  in  the  evolution  of  the  Battlesim  program  began  in  1990 
when  R’zza  developed  a  battle  simulation  program  to  simulate  the  battlefield  environment  (23).  His 
research  consisted  of  modeling  objects  whose  interaction  consisted  of  the  detection  and  re^tction  to 
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collisions  with  other  moving  objects.  The  algorithm  that  he  used  involved  computing  the  occurrence 
of  a  collision  of  an  object  in  the  simulation  world  by  accessing  a  master  object  list  and  sequentially 
checking  the  position  and  velocity  of  every  other  object  in  the  simulatio.  .  This  work  did  not  include 
parallel  simulation  of  the  battlefield. 

In  1991  Moser  developed  a  parallel  simulation  involving  the  collision  of  pool  balls  based  on 
the  'Colliding  Pucks’  problem  researched  at  Cal  Tech  (18).  In  order  to  break  the  problem  down 
for  parallel  processing,  he  partitioned  the  simulation  environment  into  strips  of  equal  size.  Instead 
of  implementing  a  single  master  list  of  objects,  he  defined  each  sector  to  have  its  own  object  list 
that  consisted  of  the  pool  ball  objects  and  the  section  of  the  pool  table  that  were  located  within 
that  partition.  To  determine  if  there  was  a  collision,  the  ball  object.s  needed  to  be  compared  only 
against  the  other  balls  in  the  same  sector  and  the  edges  of  the  pool  table  in  that  sector.  This 
partitioning  of  the  battlefield  greatly  reduced  the  search  space  of  the  problem  of  determining  if  a 
collision  occurred  because  fewer  comparisons  needed  to  be  made.  Because  the  environment  was 
partitioned,  each  ball  object  also  needed  to  check  its  location  in  relation  to  the  partition  edges  so 
that  it  could  be  passed  to  the  next  sector  if  it  crossed  a  sector  boundary  . 

Bergman’s  work  in  1992  combined  Rizza’s  battle  simulation  program  with  the  partitioning 
technique  used  by  Moser  (2),  This  research  led  to  a  partitioning  of  the  battlefield  simulation 
program  and  converted  it  to  a  parallel,  discrete-event  simulation.  The  new  battlefield  simulator 
allowed  each  object  to  interact  with  other  objects  within  its  partition  and  to  cross  into  a  new 
partition  if  a  boundary  is  reached.  Additionally,  a  sensor  capability  was  implemented  to  allow  the 
detection  of  other  objects  from  a  distance,  including  objects  that  reside  in  adjacent  sectors  if  they 
are  within  the  sensor  range. 

This  research  effort  continues  the  work  of  Bergman  and  makes  the  Battlesim  simulation  more 
robust  by  allowing  the  use  of  more  complex  objects  and  more  complex  object  interaction. 
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1.5  Scope 

The  specific  objective  of  this  research  is  to  develop  and  test  a  method  that  can  be  used  to 
model  complex  interaction  between  battlefield  objects.  A  general  model  that  allows  the  modeling 
of  all  types  of  objects  is  analyzed,  designed,  and  tested.  The  different  types  of  allowable  simulation 
objects  are  categorized  and  included  in  the  model.  Categorization  is  necessary  due  to  the  difference 
in  the  modeling  of  simple,  complex,  and  environment  objects. 

The  simulation  model  is  designed  to  handle  all  types  of  battlefield  objects.  However,  the  final 
implementation  consists  of  only  the  demonstration  of  the  interaction  of  regular  simulation  objects 
by  supporting  multiple  types  of  simulation  objects  and  their  object  interactions.  Environment 
objects  that  can  be  supported  by  the  model  but  are  not  implemented  arc  terrain,  weather,  and 
radio  communications  between  the  battlefield  objects.  Actual  implementation  of  these  objects  is 
complex  and  beyond  the  scope  of  this  thesis. 

1.6  Standards 

The  object  model  designed  adheres  to  the  standards  consistent  with  the  principles  of  object- 
oriented  simulation.  The  model  ensures  that  objects  used  in  the  simulation  are  independent  of 
other  simulation  objects  and  can  be  designed  and  implemented  independently  of  the  other  objects 
in  the  simulation.  Each  object  is  designed  using  a  ‘black  box’  approach  to  the  outside  simulation 
world.  Each  object  knows  what  data  it  needs  for  input  and  what  data  it  outputs.  The  object 
interacts  with  the  simulation  support  system  for  its  input  and  output  and  is  not  aware  of  other 
objects  in  the  simulation  system. 

Even  though  a  true  object-oriented  language  is  not  used,  the  implementation  follows  object- 
oriented  programming  principles  of  data  encapsulation  so  that  each  object's  information  is  contained 
in  one  location. 
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1.1  Approach 


The  first  step  in  solving  this  problem  was  to  investigate  the  current  use  of  object-oriented 
programming  and  its  U'  e  in  simulation.  This  process  consisted  of  a  literature  search  and  evaluation 
of  previous  AFIT  thesis  efforts.  Among  the  topics  researched  were  existing  object  models  and  their 
applicability  to  the  battlefield  simulation  problem.  One  particular  model  evaluated  was  the  current 
Software  Structural  Model  (SSM)  used  by  J-MASS. 

Following  the  analysis  stage,  a  design  model  was  developed  to  model  the  representation  of 
simulation  objects  and  their  interaction.  This  was  be  done  by  evaluating  the  specific  requirements 
of  the  AFIT  parallel  simulation  research  group  and  applying  the  knowledge  attained  during  the 
literature  search. 

Once  the  model  was  completed,  it  wa.s  implemented  and  tested  using  the  Battlesim  simulation 
program  operating  on  a  single  processor.  Implementing  the  .-nodel  in  a  sequential  simulation  first 
allowed  testing  of  the  actual  model  without  the  complexities  added  by  parallel  execution. 

After  the  implementation  of  the  model  worked  in  a  sequential  programming  environment,  it 
was  modified  for  use  in  parallel  execution.  Conversion  of  the  model  for  parallel  execution  did  not 
involve  significant  changes  since  the  problem  was  already  mapped  to  multiple  logical  processors 
(LPs).  Changes  were  required  to  keep  objects  synchronized  between  LPs.  This  model  was  then 
tested. 

The  implementation  was  complete  when  the  model  was  operational  and  te  ‘ed.  At  this  point, 
the  Battlesim  program  was  able  to  simulate  interaction  of  objects  with  other  types  of  objects.  The 
interaction  of  objects  with  terrain  and  the  interaction  of  components  in  a  complex  object  were  not 
tested,  but  can  be  implemented  using  the  new  simulation  model. 
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1.8  Outline  of  Thesis 


Chapter  2  of  this  thesis  contains  background  information  in  the  research  area  resulting  from 
a  literature  search  of  current  research  in  the  area  of  object-oriented  simulation.  Chapter  3  is 
a  discussion  of  design  issues  that  were  ''onsidered  before  arriving  at  a  final  design  method  for 
interacting  objects  in  simulation.  Chapter  4  contains  the  actual  design  of  the  object  interaction 
scheme  resulting  from  this  research.  Chapter  5  contains  information  about  the  implementation  of 
this  scheme  using  Battlesim.  Chapter  6  contains  the  results  of  the  implementation  and  testing, 
conclusion  about  the  results,  and  recommendations  for  further  research  in  the  topic. 

Appendix  A  contains  a  data  dictionary  of  the  data  elements  of  the  design  model  and  of  the 
data  elements  of  the  Battlesim  implementation  model.  Appendix  B  contains  a  description  of  the 
new  Battlesim  player  structure.  Appendix  C  is  a  user  guide  for  using  the  model  in  the  Battlesim 
program  and  modifying  it  to  accommodate  new  player  classes  and  event  classes.  Appendix  D 
defines  the  new  map  object.  Appendix  E  defines  the  new  scenario  file  format.  Appendix  F  contains 
configuration  control  information  for  Battlesim. 
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II.  Background 


2.1  Introduction 

Current  trends  in  simulation  have  led  to  the  use  of  object-oriented  techniques  for  modeling 
real-world  objects  and  processes.  The  techniques  used  in  Object-Oriented  Simulation  (OOS)  are 
somewhat  new  to  simulation  and  OOS  languages  arc  being  developed  to  provide  the  capabilities  of 
object-oriented  programming  for  use  in  simulation. 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  provide  a  background  in  the  topic  of  object-oriented  sim¬ 
ulation  and  modeling  as  well  as  object  interaction  and  collision  detection.  This  literature  review 
discusses  discrete-event  simulation,  object-oriented  simulation,  the  principles  of  object-oriented 
programming,  object-oriented  modeling,  object  interaction  and  the  physical  interaction  of  objects. 
The  information  for  this  chapter  was  drawn  from  current  literature  in  the  areas  of  discrete-event 
simulation,  object-oriented  simulation,  collision  detection,  and  Battlesim. 

2.2  Discrete  Event  Simulation 

Discrete  event  simulation  is  a  simulation  paradigm  that  advances  in  time  increments  that 
depend  on  the  occurrence  of  events  in  the  simulation  and  therefore  has  “the  advantage  of  speed 
of  program  execution  because  events  are  scheduled  only  as  needed  (6:167).“  Events  are  predicted 
based  on  the  current  simulation  state  and  then  saved  until  the  simulation  clock  advances  to  that 
time.  A  discrete  event  simulation  can  proceed  by  either  predicting  and  executing  one  event  at  a 
time  or  by  predicting  multiple  events  and  scheduling  them  on  a  time-ordered  queue  and  removing 
the  earliest  time  event  to  be  executed.  In  either  of  these  methods,  the  simulation  clock  is  always 
advanced  to  the  time  that  an  event  is  scheduled  to  occur  before  the  event  is  executed  (10). 
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2.3  Object-Oriented  Simulation 

Simulations  provkl'-  a  model  of  the  behavior  of  objects  or  processes  that  occur  in  the  real 
world.  The  use  of  simulation  to  model  objects  and  processes  allows  modelers  to  obtain  predictions 
of  the  actual  behavior  of  an  object  or  process  without  requiring  implementation  of  the  real  thing. 
Simulation,  therefore,  can  be  a  valuable  cost  saving  tool  and  is  used  often  during  the  design  and 
analysis  of  future  systems  (3:195). 

Early  work  in  simulation  focused  on  controlling  the  occurrence  of  simulation  “rveiits'  in 
time.  The  simulation  modeler  identified  the  states  and  events  of  the  .system  and  then  defined 
the  conditions  that  caused  a  system  to  change  state.  This  method  of  simulation  modeling  is 
good  for  simulating  processes  that  have  well-defined  states,  events,  and  state  transitions.  A  newer 
generation  of  simulation  methods  emphasized  the  flow  and  processing  of  entities  through  a  system. 
This  method  of  simulation  is  good  for  modeling  manufacturing  processes  (3:195). 

The  newest  approach  to  simulation  modeling  is  the  object-oriented  approach.  This  approach 
emphasizes  the  objects  in  a  system  and  their  interactions  with  each  other.  Object-oriented  simula¬ 
tion  (OOS)  languages  are  good  for  simulation  modeling,  because,  as  Bischak  states,  “It  is  natural 
to  view  the  real  world  as  a  set  of  objects  that  interact  with  each  other"  (3:194).  It  is  also  easy 
to  map  things  that  are  not  physical  objects  into  simulation  objects  when  modeling  a  system.  An 
example  is  that  of  a  database  record  which,  though  intangible,  can  be  modeled  as  an  object. 

OOS  languages  are  programming  languages  that  use  the  object-oriented  approach  to  modeling 
and  provide  tools  that  are  necessary  for  use  in  simulation.  OOS  languages  place  emphasis  on  the 
objects  in  the  system  to  be  modelled  while  other  types  of  simulation  languages  require  the  use  of 
predefined  simple  objects  that  cannot  be  modified  by  the  modeler.  OOS  languages  allow  modelers  to 
create  their  own  definition  of  new  types  of  objects  easily.  An  object-oriented  simulation  language 
is  also  concerned  with  commutiication  between  objects  that  results  in  the  change  of  state  of  an 
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object.  Conventional  simulation  languages,  on  the  other  hand,  emphasize  the  use  of  function  calls 
to  which  variables  are  sent  to  have  their  values  changed  (3:195). 

Object-oriented  simulation  software  is  more  reusable  than  traditional  simulation  software 
because  objects  can  be  reused  in  future  simulations.  Once  an  object  is  defined,  its  structure  can 
bo  kept  in  an  object  library  and  reused  later  to  define  similar  objects.  Objects  are  also  easy 
to  maintain  because  all  the  information  about  the  object  is  held  in  one  place,  within  the  object 
definition  (3:195). 

Object-Oriented  Programming  Principles 

A  simulation  object  consists  of  a  data  type  that  defines  the  object's  attributes  and  the  set 
of  operations  that  can  be  performed  on  that  data  type.  Data  for  the  objects  are  encapsulated, 
which  means  that  the  data  are  accessible  only  through  the  operations  that  are  defined  on  the 
object  (3:194).  The  data  are  protected  from  being  reatl  or  modified  by  other  objects. 

Descriptions  of  types  of  objects  are  called  classes.  A  class  is  an  object  description  that  is 
a  template  for  the  creation  of  objects  of  that  type.  The  class  is  described  in  terms  of  the  types 
of  data  that  are  used  to  define  objects  of  that  class  and  the  ways  in  which  objects  of  that  class 
interact  with  the  outside  world.  Objects  of  a  given  class  are  called  instances  of  that  class.  Object 
classes  are  stored  in  a  library  that  can  be  used  to  write  simulations  (3:196)  (27:303)  (25). 

Classes  arc  defined  in  a  class  hierarchy,  where  some  classes  are  subclasses  of  other  classes.  By 
making  one  object  class  a  subclass  of  another  object  class,  objects  can  inherit  properties  of  other 
classes.  Inheritance  allows  existing  objects  to  be  easily  modified  to  create  new  objects.  Objects 
can  be  retrieved  from  the  object  library  and  customized  for  various  applications.  For  example,  a 
car  object  class  can  inherit  properties  of  a  more  general  class  called  vehicle.  This  simplifies  the 
definition  of  the  car  object  class  by  not  having  to  repeat  the  part  of  the  definition  that  describes  it 
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as  a  vehicle  (3:196-197).  Classes  at  a  level  in  a  class  hierarchy  are  usable  for  defining  other  diisses 
at  the  same  level  or  any  lower  level  (27:303). 

Polyinorpliism  is  the  ability  to  make  different  objects  appear  to  do  the  same  thing.  One 
example  is  'lat  of  a  forkliftAruck  object  and  a  slacfcer.crone  object.  Each  object  could  have  the 
capability  to  pick  up  something  using  a  function  called  pick-up.  The  program  deteriiiines  which 
function  to  call  at  run-time  rather  than  at  compile-time  since  the  actual  behavior  of  the  function 
is  determined  only  after  it  is  known  which  object  is  involved  in  the  function  call.  Polymorphism 
is  also  known  as  function  overloading  because  the  same  function  name  is  vised  in  more  than  one 
object  class  (3:199-200)  (17:329). 

The  use  of  dynamic  objects  requites  tools  to  create  and  destroy  objects  on  demand.  Creation 
of  an  object  involves  execution  of  a  constructor  and  must  be  done  whenever  a  new  object  is  required. 
Similarly,  a  destructor  is  executed  to  destroy  an  instance  of  an  object  and  must  be  done  when  an 
object  Is  no  longer  needed  by  the  siiaulatiun.  Use  of  the  object  creation  and  deletion  processes 
allows  the  simulatioti  to  use  computer  memory  more  efficiently  by  having  space  allocated  only  for 
objects  that  are  currently  active  in  the  simulation  (3:199). 

Simulation  objects  communicate  by  sending,  receiving  and  interpreting  messages.  OOS  pro¬ 
cesses  are  the  property  of  the  objects  that  contain  them.  When  an  object  needs  to  interact  with 
another  object,  it  calls  the  required  process  in  the  other  object  to  provoke  a  response.  Because  all 
of  an  object's  data  arc  encapsulated  in  the  object,  the  only  way  the  data  can  be  accessed  is  by 
calling  the  appropriate  process  to  make  the  object  respond  and  perform  the  required  action  (3:200). 

2. 5  Object  Modeling 

The  actual  modeling  of  a  system  into  a  simulation  requires  an  understanding  of  all  of  the 
objects  and  their  interactions,  since  these  are  the  key  concepts  in  object-oriented  modeling.  Mod¬ 
eling  of  the  objects  themselves  is  a  direct  mapping  of  real-world  objects  to  simulated  objects.  The 
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»iniulat.ioii  modeller  dcfiiu's  t  he  iilijrrtH  by  di'ti'tiiiiniiig  wliat  ohjocts  to  usr.  tlir  types  of  ii'.forination 
that  they  iiuist  store,  and  tlio  operations  they  luiust  perform.  The  modeler  references  the  ohjeel 
library  to  obtain  the  ty[)es  of  objects  needed  for  his  or  her  npplieatioii.  The  simulation  model  is 
then  built  using  predetined-defined  objert  classes  and  applying  the  principles  of  inheritance  and 
sub-classes  to  create  new  and  more  complex  objects  for  specific  applications. 

An  example  class  hierarchy  provided  by  a  siimilation  language  consists  of  ba.se  cla.sscs.  aji- 
plication  support  classes,  and  application-specific  classes.  Base  classes  are  at  the  top  of  the  crliwss 
hierarchy  and  arc  general-purpose  object  cla.sscs  that  are  not  necessarily  iiiiique  to  siimilation. 
Members  of  ba.se  classes  arc  often  commonly  used  data  structures  such  as  stacks  and  queues.  Ap¬ 
plication  support  object  classes  are  created  to  be  used  in  any  simulation  and  can  be  reused  in 
many  application-specific  problem  areas.  The  simulation  supjrort  objert  classes  arc  members  of 
the  application  support  classes  and  may  consist  of  simulation  clocks  and  simulation  output  objects. 
The  lowest  level  in  this  hierarchy  consists  of  application-specific  object  cla.sses  that  can  be  reu.sed 
to  solve  problems  within  a  specific  application  area.  This  level  is  where  most  simulation  modrllug 
must  take  place  (27:303-304).  The  main  goal  of  this  cla-ss  hierarchy  is  to  create  simulation  cla.sse.s 
that  are  simple  and  highly  reusable,  so  they  can  be  reused  and  expanded  to  allow  niorc  complex 
objects  to  be  defined  (27:304). 

Sweeney  provides  an  advanced  look  at  object-oriented  modeling.  He  defines  a  physical  model 
that  can  be  used  to  model  actual  physical  objects.  A  physical  model  has  inathcnmtically  defined 
physical  properties  and  holds  the  state  of  an  object  at  a  given  instance  in  time.  The  environment 
containing  the  physical  model  can  have  forces  such  as  gravity,  friction,  and  wind  that  act  on  the 
objects.  The  object  models  in  this  environment  interact  with  each  other  and  apply  collision  forces 
to  keep  objects  from  passing  through  each  other.  The  jiliy-sical  properties  of  the  objects  determine 
whether  objects  bounce  or  break  when  they  collide  (31:1188). 
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2.6  Object  Interaction 


Object  interaction  is  the  method  of  “how  each  object  is  going  to  communicate  with  each  other 
and  the  simulated  world  as  well”  (9:317).  Objects  communicate  by  passing  messages.  A  message 
consists  of  a  receptor,  a  selector,  and  possibly  some  extra  arguments.  The  receptor  indicates  the 
object  to  which  the  message  is  addressed,  the  selector  specifies  which  of  the  object’s  operations  is 
selected,  and  the  parameters  may  be  needed  for  processing  (17:328).  For  typical  object  interaction, 
object  methods  are  used  that  emphasise  object  interaction  rather  than  data  manipulation.  To  call 
a  method,  only  the  identified  method  of  the  object  needs  to  be  called,  along  with  the  event  time 
and  event  code  (27:302-307). 

One  of  the  problems  in  modeling  the  interaction  of  objects  is  determining  the  visibility  of 
objects  to  each  other.  In  the  following  two  models,  objects  do  not  know  about  other  objects  in  the 
simulation.  The  objects  communicate  with  other  objects  by  sending  and  receiving  data  through 
local  communication  ports.  The  actual  communication  between  the  objects  is  handled  by  the 
simulation  system. 

2.6.1  Object- Connection- Update  (OCU)  Model.  One  technique  r  ed  for  modeling  inter¬ 
active  objects  is  the  Object-Connection-Update  (OCU)  Model  (15).  The  OCU  model  divides  the 
simulation  domain  into  a  collection  of  subsystems.  Each  subsystem  may  represent  an  object  or 
related  group  of  objects  in  the  simulation  and  is  defined  by  the  following  four  parts:  a  controller, 
an  import  area,  an  export  area,  and  the  objects  of  the  subsystem.  Figure  3  shows  how  these  areas 
may  represent  a  group  of  objects. 

The  controller  carries  out  the  mission  of  the  subsystem  by  managing  the  behavior  of  the 
objects  in  the  subsystem  and  the  communication  between  them.  A  controller  is  able  to  update, 
initialize,  stabilize,  configure,  and  destroy  objects.  A  controller  has  no  knowledge  of  the  other 
subsystems  in  the  application. 
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The  import  area  of  each  subsystem  is  the  data  input  interface  where  each  object  retrieves 
the  data  that  it  needs.  The  import  area  retrieves  the  required  information  from  the  export  area  of 
other  subsystems  when  the  data  is  requested.  The  data  in  the  import  area  is  then  either  directly 
accessed  by  the  objects  or  it  is  delivered  to  the  object  by  the  controller.  The  import  area  can  be 
implemented  as  a  “procedural  interface  for  each  kind  of  data  needed  from  other  subsystems." 

The  export  area  is  an  output  interface  through  which  data  is  output  to  other  subsystems. 
Data  placed  in  the  export  area  are  available  to  the  import  area  of  other  subsystems.  The  export 
area  can  be  implemented  as  a  set  cf  data  records  that  is  loaded  by  the  local  subsystem  objects  or 
the  controller  and  is  accessed  by  the  import  areas  of  other  subsystems. 

The  objects  in  this  model  are  passive  and  act  based  only  on  data  received  from  other  objects. 
They  transform  received  input  data  into  object  state  data  and  are  not  aware  of  where  the  data 
come  from,  only  what  data  they  need  and  that  they  can  get  it  from  the  import  area.  The  actions 
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of  the  objects  are  activated  by  the  controller  according  to  the  mission  coded  in  the  subsystem 
controller  (15:17-21). 

2.6.2  J-MASS  Software  Structural  Model.  Like  the  OCU  model,  the  J-MASS  (Joint 
Modeling  and  Simulation  System)  Software  Structural  Model  (SSM)  divides  the  simulation  objects 
into  smaller  systems.  The  SSM  groups  objects  into  teams,  which  consist  of  a  set  of  objects  and  the 
operations  that  support  them. 

The  objects  are  defined  at  three  different  levels:  elements,  assemblies,  and  players.  An 
element  is  the  lowest-level  model  component,  which  usually  represents  a  physical  component  of 
a  complex  object,  such  as  a  tire  on  an  aircraft.  An  assembly  is  an  intermediate-level  modeling 
component  that  represents  an  aggregation  of  lower-level  components  such  as  the  landing  gear  on 
an  aircraft.  Assemblies  may  be  a  subcomponent  of  a  higher-level  modeling  unit  called  a  player. 
A  player  is  the  high-level  component  that  represents  a  class  of  objects  that  exist  as  independent 
entities  in  the  simulation,  such  as  an  aircraft.  Figure  4  shows  the  relationship  between  the  object 
components  (1:22). 
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Figure  4.  Object  diagram  for  the  J-MASS  SSM  model. 


The  SSM  uses  the  Diita  Management  Package  (DMP)  to  manage  all  aspects  of  data  access 
within  the  simulation.  The  DMP  uses  ports  to  allow  objects  to  send  and  receive  data  from  other 
objects.  Ports  are  defined  in  the  simulation  model  to  be  data  channels  between  specific  players. 
When  a  player  wants  to  output  data,  it  executes  a  DMP  procedure  call  that  sets  up  outputs  in 
the  port.  When  the  port  is  ready,  the  other  player  removes  the  data  from  its  end  of  the  port.  The 
use  of  ports  allows  the  data  exchanges  to  be  done  locally  at  an  abstract  level  without  each  player 
needing  to  know  the  location  and  interfaces  of  the  other  players  with  which  it  must  interact  (1:20). 

2. 7  Physical  Interaction  of  Objects 

2.7.1  Maintaining  Object  Spatial  Locations.  When  modeling  battlefield  simulation  or 
other  simulations  that  require  physical  interaction  between  moving  objects,  it  is  necessary  to  mstin- 
tain  the  position  of  all  of  the  objects.  The  two  basic  ways  of  handling  position  maintenance  is  to 
have  the  objects  maintain  their  own  position  or  to  have  an  object  manager  that  keeps  track  of  all 
of  the  objects’  locations.  The  simpler  model  is  to  allow  the  objects  to  maintain  their  own  positions. 
The  disadvantage  of  this  method  is  that  it  results  in  a  high  number  of  communications  between 
objects  in  order  to  find  the  spatial  positions  of  all  of  the  other  objects. 

Zeigler  provides  an  example  of  an  object  manager  by  using  what  he  calls  a  “space- manager" 
for  a  robot  management  system.  The  space-manager  is  used  to  keep  track  of  where  objects  are 
located  and  with  which  other  objects  they  can  communicate  and  interact.  When  a  robot  object 
moves,  the  object’s  motion-system  sends  the  new  location  and  direction  to  the  space-manager, 
which  maintains  this  information.  The  space-manager  also  controls  communication  by  passing 
messages  only  to  other  objects  within  a  certain  communication  range.  The  space-manager  is  also 
used  to  detect  collisions  between  the  robots  (32:238). 

The  J-MASS  SSM  uses  a  Spatial  Manager  to  keep  track  of  spatial  information  such  as  position, 
orientation,  and  velocity  for  all  of  the  objects  in  the  simulation.  Players  in  the  SSM  are  allowed 
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to  update  their  state  whenever  it  changes  by  providing  their  new  spatial  state  or  the  change  in 
their  spatial  state  since  the  last  update  (1:20).  The  advantage  of  this  type  of  model  is  ihat  all  of 
the  spatial  state  information  is  centrally  located.  Additionally,  the  Spatial  Manager  can  be  used 
to  provide  services  to  the  objects,  such  as  providing  the  location  of  other  objects  or  the  spatial 
relationship  between  two  objects. 

2.7.2  Collision  Detection.  Collision  detection  and  response  provide  realism  to  simulation 
because  they  prevent  objects  from  moving  through  each  other.  Collision  detection  is  the  process  of 
determining  if  two  simulation  objects  are  trying  to  occupy  the  same  physical  space,  '^"■ie  procedure 
used  to  detect  a  collision  depends  on  the  type  of  simulation  being  used. 

A  discrete-event  simulation  requires  that  collisions  be  predicted  as  part  of  the  process  of 
determining  the  next  event  for  an  object.  This  is  necessary  because  discrete-event  simulation 
depends  on  predicted  events  and  does  not  allow  any  real-time  detection  of  object  interaction.  The 
process  consists  of  comparing  an  object’s  position  and  velocity  against  the  position  and  velocities 
of  the  other  objects  in  the  simulation  to  determine  if  a  collision  will  occur. 

Collision  detection  in  a  time-driven  simulation  consists  of  periodically  comparing  the  positions 
of  all  of  the  objects  to  determine  if  two  of  them  are  occupying  the  same  space.  This  is  usually 
done  during  an  object’s  position  update  cycle.  An  object  is  updated  and  then  checked  to  see  if  a 
collision  has  occurred  (34:4). 

Response  to  a  collision  differs  depending  on  the  purpose  of  the  simulation  and  how  the 
simulation  objects  are  modelled.  A  collision  could  result  in  objects  bouncing  off  of  each  other, 
destruction  of  objects,  partial  damage  to  objects,  or  just  notification  that  the  collision  occurred. 
The  simulation  modeler  decides  what  the  result  will  be.  Response  to  a  collision  can  be  implemented 
by  having  the  objects  involved  in  a  collision  send  each  other  a  collision  message  that  causes  them  to 
react  to  the  collision.  The  collision  message  could  contain  such  data  as  the  identity  or  type  of  object 
and  its  weight,  or  any  other  items  that  could  be  used  to  calculate  the  result  of  a  collision  (29:66). 
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2.7.2. 1  ffPSNBT.  One  example  of  collision  detection  is  the  NPSNET  system  at 
the  Naval  Postgraduate  School.  NPSNET  is  a  reaJ-time  simulation  program  that  participates  in 
the  SIMNET  distributed  simulation.  NPSNET  uses  an  algorithm  that  constantly  checks  whether 
a  collision  has  occurred.  As  soon  as  a  vehicle  is  updated,  its  position  is  updated  ;uid  a  check  for 
a  collision  is  made.  The  scope  of  the  collision  detection  search  process  must  be  severely  limited 
to  maintain  the  speed  of  the  simulation.  Collision  detection  with  iir,ed  objects  such  as  buildings 
or  terrain  is  done  only  if  the  moving  vehicle  is  below  a  threshold  elevation.  However,  collision 
detection  with  other  moving  objects  must  be  done  at  all  times.  If  the  X  and  Y  position  of  the 
other  vehicle  is  within  a  certain  range,  a  .second  level  comparison  is  made.  This  second-level  check 
calculates  the  actual  distance  between  the  objects.  If  this  distance  is  within  the  bounding  spheres 
of  the  objects,  then  a  collision  has  occurred  (34:4). 

2.S  Battlesim 

The  TCHSim  pi  igram,  used  in  the  parallel  simulation  laboratory  at  AFIT,  supports  parallel 
discrete  event  simulation  by  providing  a  simulation  driver,  a  simulation  clock,  a  next  event  queue, 
and  an  interface  to  the  SPECTRUM  parallel  environment  (12)  (21).  The  next  event  queue  is  a 
time-ordered  priority  queue  that  contains  the  set  of  events  that  have  been  scheduled.  Each  event 
has  a  time,  an  event  type,  and  references  to  objects  that  are  affected  by  the  event  (13). 

Battlesim  is  a  parallel  discrete  event  simulation  program  written  in  C  that  is  used  to  simulate 
the  actions  of  objects  as  they  move  throughout  a  battlefield.  The  program  is  designed  so  that 
sectors  of  the  battlefield  can  be  assigned  to  different  logical  processors  that  can  then  be  executed 
on  separate  processors  of  a  parallel  or  distributed  computer.  This  section  discusses  the  state  of 
Battlesim  prior  to  this  research  effort  (referred  to  herein  as  the  “original"  version). 
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2.8-1  Limitatinns  of  the  Original  Version. 


2. 8.1.1  Simulation  Players.  A  simulation  player  in  this  application  is  an  object 
that  is  being  simulated.  The  original  system  was  designed  so  that  a  single  player  class  structure 
could  be  used  to  represent  multiple  types  of  players  by  using  a  player  type  identifier.  Although  this 
approach  has  worked  well  to  support  the  player  structures,  it  does  require  moving  unneeded  amounts 
of  “data”  between  processors  for  simple  players  that  do  not  use  all  of  the  generic  attributes.  The 
biggest  limitation,  however,  is  in  implementing  different  versions  of  the  operations  for  the  different 
player  types. 

2. 8. 1.2  Event  Prediction.  The  Battlesim  event  prediction  and  scheduling  models 
assuii'.e  that  all  types  of  simulation  objects  (player)  are  subject  to  the  same  types  of  events.  The 
simulation,  therefore,  ran  all  the  players  through  the  same  event  prediction  routines.  This  was  not 
a  problem  as  long  as  all  the  objects  simulated  were  similar  enough  to  have  most  of  the  same  events. 
Exceptions,  such  as  sensor  detection  events,  were  handled  by  checking  first  to  see  if  the  player  had 
any  sensors. 

2. 8. 1.3  Object-Oriented  Principles.  The  original  implementation  of  Battlesim  might 
be  considered  more  object-based  than  object-oriented.  Objects  were  not  fully  encapsulated  and 
information  hiding  was  not  well  enforced.  Examples  of  these  problems  are  listed  below. 

•  The  player  objects  had  references  to  simulation  sectors  and  player  copies  of  themselves  that 
existed  in  other  simulation  sectors. 

•  Methods  for  the  player  existed  in  files  not  specific  to  the  player. 

•  Entities  outside  the  player  object  directly  accessed  data  within  the  player  without  using  the 
proper  function  calls. 
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2. 8. 1.4  Implementation  of  Parallelism.  The  original  Battlesim  software  did  not  have 
the  capability  to  exchange  data  between  multiple  logical  processors.  This  was  due  to  the  lack  of  a 
proper  SPECTRUM  interface  for  TCHSIM  and  the  need  for  the  proper  SPECTRUM  adjustments 
in  Battlesim  to  ensure  proper  message  passing,  processor  utilization,  and  processor  termination. 

2.9  Conclusion 

This  literature  review  provides  a  background  in  the  areas  of  object  oriented  simulation  and 
modeling.  Object-Oriented  Simulation  (OOS)  provides  a  natural  way  of  modeling  complex  objects 
by  providing  a  direct  mapping  between  the  real  world  and  the  simulation  environment.  This 
promising  approach  to  simulation  modeling  allows  for  easier  modeling  and  more  reuse  of  simulation 
code. 
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III.  Design  Issues  of  Interacting  Objects  In  Simulation 

3.1  Introduction 

The  proper  design  of  an  object-oriented  simulation  requires  addressing  many  related  topics. 
Each  of  these  topics  must  be  reviewed  in  order  to  carefully  plan  and  design  the  simulation  sys¬ 
tem.  This  chapter  discusses  the  issues  involved  in  the  representation  of  objects,  communication 
between  and  within  objects,  keeping  track  of  objects,  and  the  problems  introduced  by  parallelism 
in  an  object-oriented  simulation.  Each  of  these  topics  is  discussed,  as  well  as  alternatives  for  their 
implementation. 

3.2  Object  Representation 

Object  representation  is  the  method  of  defining  an  object  in  an  object-oriented  program. 
This  section  discusses  the  representation  of  general  simulation  objects,  aggregate  objects,  and 
environmental  objects. 

3.2.1  General  Object  Model.  One  of  the  goals  in  designing  a  simulation  environment  is 
keeping  the  model  general  enough  so  that  the  euvironment  can  be  used  to  simulate  many  types 
of  objects.  Although  a  given  simulation  system  cannot  simulate  absolutely  everything,  it  should 
be  able  to  simulate  all  or  most  objects  that  can  occur  in  a  given  class  of  simulation.  In  the  case 
of  this  thesis,  the  simulation  class  is  objects  that  move  and  interact  with  each  other  in  a  spatial 
environment. 

Objects  are  typictUly  represented  as  a  set  of  attributes  which  comprise  their  state,  and  a 
set  of  functions  or  methods  that  allow  outside  entities  to  access,  modify,  or  control  their  state. 
The  design  of  a  simulation  system  should  allow  all  types  of  simulation  objects  to  be  accessed  and 
handled  the  same  way,  using  the  same  method  calls  for  the  same  type  of  data  access  or  notification 
of  events.  The  object-o>-iented  programming  concepts  of  classes,  subclasses,  and  inheritance  support 
the  ability  of  the  simulation  to  handle  objects  the  same  way.  The  concept  of  polymorphism  allows 
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the  same  rails  to  be  used  with  different  types  of  objects  for  activities  or  methods  that  perform  the 
same  function.  One  of  the  results  of  being  able  to  treat  objects  the  same  and  allowing  the  same 
calls  to  be  used  with  different  object  types  is  that  objects  can  be  added  to  the  simulation  with 
minimal  modification  to  the  simulation  environment  and  support  system. 

In  an  ideal  object-oriented  simulation  environment,  objects  are  completely  self-contained, 
meaning  that  they  encapsulate  all  of  their  attributes  and  control  access  to  them  with  their  methods. 
Objects  are  controlled  by  the  simulation  and  by  other  objects  through  calls  made  to  the  methods 
of  the  controlled  objects. 

S.2.2  Aggregate  Objects  .  Aggregate  objects  are  simulation  objects  that  are  composed 
of  component  objects  (17:342).  For  example,  an  aircraft  may  be  represented  not  only  as  a  single 
object  known  as  the  aircraft,  but  it  may  be  modeled  more  complexly  as  an  aggregation  of  objects 
that  make  up  the  aircraft  and  interact  together  to  make  the  aircraft  operate.  These  component 
objects  could  be  a  fuel  system,  engine  system,  communication  system,  navigation  system,  and  other 
systems  that  may  consist  of  the  actutd  components  that  make  up  those  systems.  The  amount  of 
detail  used  to  model  these  subsystems  depends  on  what  is  intended  to  be  simulated  and  studied.  A 
radio  communication  system  would  not  be  very  important  in  a  simulation  that  is  used  to  study  the 
flight  performance  of  a  new  type  of  aircraft,  while  the  controls  of  the  aircraft  and  their  response 
would  be  very  important. 

Aggregate  components  can  either  be  dependent  or  independent  of  the  aggregate  object.  The 
existence  of  dependent  components  depends  on  the  existence  of  the  aggregate  object.  Independent 
components  can  exist  without  the  aggregate  object  (17:343). 

Aggregate  components  can  also  be  defined  as  being  shared  or  exclusive  components.  Shared 
components  can  be  shared  by  more  than  one  aggregate  object,  while  exclusive  components  can  be 
part  of  only  one  composite  object  (17:343). 
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A  simulation  model  must  be  able  to  represent  aggregate  components  in  at  least  one  of  the 
following  two  ways.  The  components  can  either  be  represented  as  indeiiendcnt  simulation  objects 
that  are  tightly  coupled,  or  they  may  be  modeled  as  subparts  to  the  simulation  object  that  they 
comprise  and  be  controlled  by  the  “parent"  object.  Using  the  first  method  of  having  each  comj)oncnt 
modeled  as  an  individual  simulation  object,  the  components  can  be  independent  of  the  aggregate 
object.  An  example  of  independent  aggregate  components  arc  planes  that  make  up  a  squadron, 
where  the  squadron  is  an  aggregate  object.  The  second  method  of  modeling  components  as  subparts 
to  a  simulation  model  requires  the  components  to  be  dependent  on  the  aggregate  object.  The 
aggregate  object  is  the  only  object  that  has  visibility  to  the  component  objects.  An  example  of 
this  method  is  an  aircraft  and  its  subsystems. 

S.2.S  Environmental  Objects.  In  this  thesis,  an  environmental  object  is  an  object  that 
is  considered  to  be  part  of  the  environment  where  the  simulation  is  taking  place  and  affects  ob¬ 
jects  at  any  location  in  the  simulation.  The  objects  are  not  typical  simulation  players  because 
they  often  cover  every  partition  in  the  simulation.  Some  examples  of  environmental  objects  are 
terrain,  weather,  atmosphere,  electro- magnetic  field,  or  any  other  object  that  can  affect  players  in 
a  simulation. 

Environment  objects  can  be  implemented  in  one  of  three  ways  on  a  partitioned  simulation. 
The  object  can  be  totally  duplicated  in  each  partition,  partially  duplicated  in  each  partition,  or 
solely  existent  on  one  partition.  The  method  chosen  for  design  and  implementation  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  object  depends  on  the  characteristics  of  the  object.  Objects  such  as  terrain  require  a  different 
set  of  complex  data  for  each  partition  and  are  too  large  to  implement  fully  on  each  partition. 
Therefore,  it  is  more  efficient  to  implement  a  partial  terrain  object  on  each  partition,  containing 
only  the  terrain  data  necessary  for  that  partition.  Since  the  goal  of  using  spatial  partitioning  is 
to  minimize  the  search  space  of  interaction  calculations  and  to  minimize  communication  between 
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processors,  implrtiicntiii);  an  cnviroiunciit  object  on  only  one  partition  is  a  poor  design  choice  if 
many  of  the  simulation  objects  must  interact  with  it. 

The  desire  to  keep  the  simulation  easy  to  modify  makes  it  more  desirable  to  design  eiiviroii- 
mcntal  objects  like  any  other  simulation  object.  This  would  alleviate  the  need  to  provide  special 
object  handlers  for  environment  type  objects. 

3.2.S.1  Representation  of  Terrain.  There  arc  two  major  methods  used  to  represent 
terrain  in  a  simulation.  It  can  be  represented  as  a  system  of  map  coordinates  with  respective 
altitudes  referenced  for  each  coordinate,  or  it  can  be  repre.sented  as  a  set  of  ])olygons  which  represent 
pieces  of  the  terrain.  Sometimes  these  two  methods  are  mixed  so  that  points  from  nmp  data  are 
referenced  together  to  form  polygons. 

Terrain  as  Map  Data.  Terrain  is  most  easily  maintained  as  map  data  because 
it  is  simply  a  table  of  map  coordinates  where  each  coordinate  has  an  associated  altitude.  The 
Defense  Mapping  Agency  (DMA)  is  a  common  source  of  map  data.  The  DMA  provides  Digital 
Terrain  Elevation  Data  (DTED)  that  is  arranged  in  a  rectangular  grid  and  provides  elevation  data 
for  the  locations  corresponding  to  the  intersection  of  the  rows  and  columns  of  the  grid  (24)  (8:2-1). 

The  advantage  of  representing  terrain  as  map  data  is  that  altitudes  can  be  easily  referenced  by 
using  the  map  coordinates.  The  data  can  be  sorted  in  a  two  dimensional  array.  The  disadvantage 
is  that  it  is  simply  point  data  and  requires  translation  to  a  new  format  to  bn  able  to  graphically 
display  it  and  interpolation  to  determine  altitudes  in  locations  that  are  not  at  the  specific  points 
used  in  the  map  dataset. 

Terrain  as  a  Set  of  Polygons.  Representing  map  data  as  a  set  of  polygons  is 
common  when  the  data  must  be  displayed  graphically,  since  graphic  display  systems  are  designed  to 
handle  the  display  of  polygons.  Polygon  data  is  usually  represented  by  a  set  of  vertices,  a  normal, 
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color,  and  a  texture.  The  normal,  color,  and  texture  are  used  to  affect  the  appearance  of  the 
graphical  representation  of  the  polygons. 

A  polygonal  model  of  terrain  can  be  generated  from  iuaj>  data  by  joining  the  corners  of  each 
grid  cell  to  ♦orm  a  nou-planar  rectangle  and  then  connecting  two  opposite  corners  of  the  rectangle  to 
form  two  three-sided  polygons.  Using  every  gridpoint  in  map  data  to  generate  a  polygonal  terrain 
file  often  results  in  terrain  files  that  take  up  substantial  meiuory  and  contain  more  detail  than 
necessary.  The  precision  and  storage  requirements  of  the  resulting  polygon  model  can  be  lowered 
by  using  only  every  nth  grid  point  m  by  choosing  a  rcprcscnt.ative  data  elevation  for  each  area  of 
a  larger,  or  more  coarse,  grid  (8:2-2). 

Representation  of  terrain  as  a  set  of  polygons  eliminates  the  need  to  calculate  pieces  of  terrain 
information  for  display  or  when  checking  for  collision  detection.  The  algorithm  must  simply  check 
for  intersection  between  an  object  and  an  existing  polygon.  However,  it  introduces  problems  that 
.ire  not  encountered  when  using  the  regular  map  d.ata  representation.  The  problem  of  incrc.ascd 
data  storage  occurs  since  vertices  arc  referenced  more  than  once.  The  problem  of  referencing  the 
correct  polygons  occurs  since  the  data  must  be  stored  differently  than  maj'  data.  The  map  method 
allowed  data  points  to  be  referenced  directly,  since  data  could  be  represented  ns  arrays  referenced 
by  X  and  Y  locations,  to  find  the  altitude  value  Z. 

3.S.3.2  Representation  of  Weather.  Weather  is  an  environmental  object  that  can 
take  the  form  of  wind,  clouds,  rain,  visibility  or  other  weather  conditions  that  can  affect  an  object. 
In  simulation  it  is  often  represented  as  a  parameter  that  fits  into  an  equation  affecting  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  an  object.  !t  is  usually  controlled  by  calculating  a  probability  that  controls  the  state  of 
the  weather. 

The  Saber  system  at  AFIT  represents  weather  as  a  set  of  states.  The  simulation  is  iiiitialivied 
with  a  forecast  percentage.  Weather  for  each  section  in  the  simulation  is  determined  by  computing 
the  result  of  a  random  number  with  a  forecast  percentage  index.  The  index  determines  the  state  of 


the  weather  for  that  particular  "weather  period".  Weather  is  updated  at  intervals  that  are  iindtiples 
of  simulation  time  jieriods  (26). 


!f.H  Object  Interaction 

Object  interaction  in  a  simulation  is  the  process  of  objects  communicating  with  one  another, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  possibly  changing  state  as  a  result  of  the  communication.  This 
communication  can  be  diri’ct,  as  in  an  object  sending  a  message  tlirectly  to  another  object  or 
indirect,  having  the  simulation  handle  interaction  that  occurs  due  to  the  given  states  of  the  objects. 
An  example  of  direct  communication  would  be  a  supervisor  object  giving  orders  to  a  subordinate 
object,  or  an  aircraft  object  sending  a  radio  message  to  another  aircraft  object.  An  example  of 
indirect  communication  is  a  collision  between  two  moving  objects  that  is  handled  by  the  simulation 
system.  In  this  case,  neither  object  “knows"  about  the  existence  of  the  other  object  or  sends  any 
messages.  Communication  between  objects  can  be  categorized  into  three  different  areas;  to  request 
a  service  ,  to  provide  notification  that  a  specific  event  has  occurred,  or  to  provide  data  (19). 

Object  Visibility  and  Independence.  Visibility  is  the  term  used  to  describe  whether 
one  object  has  knowledge  of  the  existence  and  location  of  another  object  so  that  it  can  .send  it  a 
message  or  call  one  of  its  methods.  Visibility  not  only  determines  which  objects  arc  "seen''  by  an 
object,  but  it  also  determines  what  object  methods  inside  an  object  can  be  seen  by  other  objects. 
This  section  is  mainly  about  objects  being  able  to  "sec”  other  objects.  To  establish  visibility  of  an 
object,  the  modeler  must  determine  what  objects  need  to  conimunicatc  and  what  object  data  need 
to  remain  hidden  from  other  object. 

3.S.1.I  Objects  With  Visiftility.  When  objects  have  visibility  of  other  objects  in  the 
simulation,  they  arc  able  to  make  calls  to  the  methods  of  those  objects.  This  is  the  approach  most 
commonly  used  in  object-oriented  systems  as  described  in  object-oriented  texts  (25)  (4).  Normally 
objects  are  given  visibility  to  other  objects  when  they  arc  active  objects  that  control  or  directly 
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interact  with  the  other  objects.  The  controller,  or  calling  objects,  have  visibility  of  objects  that 
they  call. 

Common  approaches  used  to  give  objects  visibility  to  other  objects  are  through  inheritance, 
making  one  object  an  attribute  of  another,  making  a  pointer  to  one  object  an  attribute  of  another, 
including  a  header  file  that  defines  another  object’s  class,  and  passing  an  object  in  a  parameter  to 
methods  that  require  that  object(28:23). 

The  disadvantage  of  giving  objects  visibility  to  other  objects  is  the  lack  of  flexibility  in  chang¬ 
ing  the  system.  When  object  types  are  added  to  or  deleted  from  a  simulation,  the  other  objects 
that  specifically  access  those  objects  must  be  updated  to  accommodate  the  changes. 

3. 3. 1.2  Objects  Without  Visibility.  When  objects  are  not  given  visibility  to  other 
objects  in  the  system,  they  cannot  access  them  without  interacting  with  a  control  object  that  can 
provide  them  a  pointer  to  the  object.  Objects  that  do  not  have  visibility  to  other  objects  are 
normally  passive  and  are  acted  upon  by  other  objects.  These  objects  do  not  need  to  know  about 
the  existence  of  any  of  the  other  objects  in  the  simulation.  They  only  need  the  methods  that  allow 
them  to  react  to  inputs  from  other  objects  in  the  simulation,  to  perform  their  own  behavior,  and 
to  provide  and  receive  data  as  a  result  of  control  external  to  the  object.  If  each  of  these  objects  is 
self-sufficient  and  unaware  of  other  objects  in  the  simulation,  the  matter  of  adding  an  object  to  a 
simulation  should  be  a  simple  effort  of  plugging  in  a  new  object  type,  the  event  types  that  it  takes 
part  in,  and  the  prediction  algorithms  for  these  event  types,  without  creating  changes  all  across 
the  simulation. 

The  interfaces  between  each  type  of  object  may  need  to  be  defined,  though,  if  those  objects 
need  to  interact.  For  example,  the  simulation  must  know  which  objects  can  interact  with  each 
other.  Since  the  objects  do  not  know  other  objects  are  out  there,  the  simulation  must  control  their 
interactions  by  predicting  events  and  then  handling  the  interaction  that  occurs  due  to  the  event. 
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Therefore,  each  object  must  know  how  to  react  to  a  given  event  in  the  same  way.  For  example, 
during  a  collision,  an  object  is  told  that  it  was  hit  by  a  given  force  in  a  given  direction,  and  the 
object  must  react  accordingly.  Unless  that  object  has  some  kind  of  sensors,  it  does  not  know  what 
type  of  object  hit  it.  The  object  can  be  designed  so  that  it  reacts  differently  to  different  levels  of 
impact.  A  small  impact  may  cause  a  dent,  or  a  change  of  direction.  A  larger  impact  may  cause 
the  loss  of  performance  capability,  and  an  even  larger  impact  may  cause  total  destruction  of  the 
object. 

3.3.2  Object-Object  Interaction.  Simulation  objects  are  simple  objects  that  are  being 
simulated.  An  example  of  a  simulation  object  is  an  aircraft  that  has  attributes  and  methods,  but 
no  component  parts.  Interaction  results  from  calling  one  of  the  object's  methods  and  the  object 
responding  to  the  call.  If  the  objects  have  visibility  to  the  other  simulation  objects,  they  can 
communicate  by  calling  the  object’s  methods  directly. 

If  the  objects  do  not  not  have  visibility  to  the  other  objects,  interaction  must  be  taken  cate  of 
indirectly  by  the  simulation.  The  simulation  analyzes  the  state  of  the  objects  and  causes  interaction 
by  calling  the  methods  of  the  objects  that  interact.  Although  some  simulation  scenarios  contain 
simulation  events  that  cause  multiple  objects  to  interact  at  the  same  time,  at  any  one  instant  an 
object  can  communicate  with  only  one  other  object  by  calling  one  of  its  methods. 

3.3.3  Object- Environment  Interaction.  As  described  in  an  earlier  section,  environment 
objects  are  objects  that  represent  a  single  object  that  is  part  of  the  simulation  environment.  This 
section  will  discuss  the  issues  of  objects  interacting  with  environment  objects  and  whether  this 
interaction  is  different  than  the  interaction  between  two  simulation  objects.  Environment  objects 
are  omnipresent  in  the  simulation  and  must  consistently  interact  with  the  other  simulation  objects. 
If  the  environment  objects  can  be  modeled  the  same  way  as  simple  simulation  objects,  then  their 
interaction  can  also  be  modelled  in  the  same  way. 
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3. 3. 3.1  Object- Terrain  Interaction.  The  primary  interactions  that  terrain  has  with 
other  simulation  objects  is  collision  detection  with  the  terrain  for  airborne  objects  and  terrain 
following  for  ground-based  objects.  Usually  terrain  is  a  completely  passim  -  unchanging  object  that 
reacts  physically  with  the  simulation  objects. 

Collision  Detection  for  Airborne  Vehicular  Objects  with  Terrain.  If  map  data 
is  being  used  to  represent  terrain,  simply  using  the  vehicle’s  position  and  referencing  the  respective 
map  location  will  allow  finding  the  altitude  at  the  current  X,  Y  location  to  see  if  the  object  has 
collided  with  the  terrain.  The  actual  collision  detection  between  the  vehicle  and  terrain  must  be 
determined  by  finding  if  the  body  of  the  object  has  intersected  the  plane  of  the  local  piece  of  terrain. 
Since  map  data  is  typically  point  data,  the  actual  altitude  and  plane  of  the  local  piece  of  terrain 
must  be  calculated  by  using  the  corner  points  of  the  local  piece  of  terrain.  These  computations  are 
relatively  easy  to  do.  Other  considerations  here  are  when  an  object  is  at  the  intersection  of  two 
or  more  pieces  of  terrain.  Computations  must  first  determine  which  pieces  of  terrain  are  involved, 
then  determine  the  actual  coordinates  of  each  piece,  and  finally  determine  whether  an  intersection 
has  occurred. 


remoin  Following  for  Ground  Vehicle  Objects.  Terrain  following  for  ground 
vehicles  requires  the  same  type  of  computations  to  determine  the  pieces  of  terrain  involved,  but 
a  different  type  of  computation  to  determine  how  the  object  will  be  affected.  The  slope  of  the 
terrain  determines  the  orientation  and  roll  of  the  vehicle  as  it  travels  across  the  terrain.  Changes 
ill  the  vehicle's  state  are  represented  by  events  that  must  be  computed  to  coincide  with  the  vehicle 
reaching  places  where  the  slope  of  the  terrain  changes.  Determination  of  the  change  in  slope  will 
be  affected  by  several  details.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  incremental  size  of  the  terrain. 
If  the  terrain  is  broken  down  into  segments  that  arc  considerably  larger  than  the  object,  say  every 
50m.  then  it  is  trivial  to  schedule  an  event  every  time  the  ground  object  intersects  the  edge  of  a 
plane  of  the  terrain.  However,  as  the  terrain  gets  broken  into  smaller,  more  exact  pieces,  the  object 
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must  interact  more  and  more  with  the  terrain.  If  the  terrain  is  measured  in  smaller  and  smaller 


pieces,  it  gets  so  that  each  wheel  of  a  vehicle  must  interact  with  a  different  piece  of  the  terrain. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  depends  greatly  on  the  goal  of  the  simulation.  If  the  simulation 
is  just  simulating  the  interaction  of  battlefield  vehicles  where  terrain  is  not  part  of  the  calculation, 
it  is  pointless  to  perform  calculations  for  every  bump  in  the  road.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  goal  of 
the  simulation  is  to  perform  a  performance  test  simulation  for  a  particular  vehicle  in  rough  terrain, 
every  bump  in  the  road  can  be  very  significant. 

3. 3. 3.2  Object-Weather  Interaction.  Simulation  objects  interact  with  weather  by 
calling  the  weather  object’s  methods  to  determine  the  state  of  the  weather.  The  state  of  the  weather 
has  an  affect  on  the  performance  of  the  object. 

3.3.4  Aggregate  Component  Interaction.  An  aggregate  object  has  internal  intereictions 
and  external  interactions.  The  internal  interactions  are  between  its  internal  components  that 
determine  the  behavior  of  the  object.  The  behavior  is  not  seen  by  the  environment  surrounding 
the  object,  only  the  resulting  actions  or  changes  in  behavior  or  state  that  the  object  makes  due 
these  interactions. 

Aggregate  objects  mtist  have  their  components  interact,  either  internal  to  the  player  or  as 
individual  objects.  The  simulation  model  used  here  etssumes  that  all  aggregate  object  communi¬ 
cation  is  taken  care  of  by  the  object,  or  that  the  individual  components  be  treated  as  simulation 
objects  that  equally  use  the  next  event  queue. 

3.4  Event  Handling 

Events  are  used  to  represent  the  occurrence  of  interaction  between  objects  or  the  change 
of  state  of  an  object.  The  subject  of  event  handling  in  discrete-event  simulation  concerns  the 
prediction  of  future  events  and  then  executing  or  reacting  to  the  events  when  they  occurs. 
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3.4- 1  Predicting  Events.  Predicting  events  is  done  by  examining  the  current  state  of 
the  system  and  determining  what  future  events  will  take  place.  The  progress  of  the  simulation 
depends  on  being  able  to  determine  the  next  possible  event  that  will  take  place.  This  process  is 
most  successful  when  one  event  is  predicted  at  a  time,  since  the  execution  of  an  event  can  change 
the  state  of  the  simulation  and  cause  any  other  already  predicted  events  to  become  inv^lIid. 

Events  often  represent  the  interaction  of  objects  and  require  knowledge  of  other  objects  in 
the  system.  For  this  reason,  the  responsibility  of  predicting  an  event  needs  to  be  given  to  objects 
in  the  simulation  that  have  visibility  to  be  able  to  access  the  appropriate  objects. 

3. 4.1.1  Predicting  Events  for  Aggregate  Objects.  In  discrete  event  simulation,  the 
modeler  must  decide  how  to  handle  event  prediction  and  interaction  with  the  next  event  queue. 
Communication  with  the  next  event  queue  may  either  be  through  the  main  object  or  directly  from 
the  component  object.  If  the  main  object  handles  the  scheduling  of  internal  events,  then  all  internal 
event  interactions  must  be  passed  through  the  main  object.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  lower  objects 
handle  their  own  interactions  with  the  next  event  queue,  additional  intelligence  must  exist  in  these 
lower  objects  to  be  able  to  interact  with  the  queue. 

3.4- 2  Reacting  to  an  Event.  Reacting  to  an  event  involves  performing  the  actions  required 
for  the  event  to  be  executed.  When  an  event  is  removed  from  the  next  event  queue,  it  is  executed. 
The  execution  of  the  event  causes  manipulation  of  the  appropriate  objects  involved  in  the  event. 

3. 4-2.1  Single- Object  Events.  The  method  of  handling  events  that  handle  single 
objects  is  very  easy.  Single-ob'ect  events  are  usually  internal  to  objects  and  the  events  simply 
execute  the  proper  simulation  object  methods  to  handle  the  event.  Events  that  interact  with  other 
objects  in  the  simulation  are  handled  by  the  event  manager. 
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3-4 Multiple- Object  Event.  Events  with  multiple  objects  need  to  be  handled 
by  an  event  manager  to  avoid  excessive  complexity  within  the  simulation  objects.  The  scheduled 
event  must  contain  references  to  all  of  the  involved  objects  and  then  provide  the  interaction  control 
between  the  objects.  This  interaction  control  performs  the  function.s  of  retrieving  object  state, 
modifying  their  state,  and  calling  the  methods  that  are  required  to  produce  the  effects  of  the 
execution  of  the  event. 

3.3  Managing  Objects 

As  addressed  in  the  literature  review,  the  position  and  movement  of  objects  can  be  maintained 
aind  provided  by  a  spatial  manager  or  by  the  individual  objects.  Both  of  these  methods  have  their 
advantages  and  disadvantages. 

3.5.1  Spatial  Manager.  A  spatial  manager,  such  as  the  one  used  in  J-MASS,  keeps 
track  of  the  location  of  all  the  objects  in  the  simulation.  The  spatial  manager  provides  an  easy 
to  use  interface  that  provides  such  services  as  the  location  of  objects,  the  nearest  object,  collision 
detection,  and  object  visibility.  Objects  query  the  spatial  manager  to  determine  which  is  the  next 
object  that  they  will  collide  with.  They  know  only  the  existence  of  the  spatial  manager,  but  not 
the  existence  or  locations  of  the  other  objects  in  the  simulation.  The  advantage  of  this  approach  is 
that  each  player  only  needs  to  know  the  existence  of  the  spatial  manager  and  how  to  interact  with 
it.  The  spatial  manager,  however,  needs  to  be  complex  enough  to  be  able  to  determine  the  next 
collision  for  any  selected  object. 

The  spatial  manager  needs  to  be  updated  by  the  objects  as  they  change.  The  two  ways  to 
handle  these  updates  is  either  to  get  a  positional  update  or  just  a  velocity  update.  In  the  first  case, 
the  objects  know  their  actued  location  in  the  simulation.  In  the  latter,  they  only  know  their  current 
speed  and  direction  and  the  spatial  manager  determines  their  actual  positions,  as  calculated  by  the 
changes  in  their  courf  3  and  speed. 
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The  advantage  of  using  a  spatial  manager  is  having  all  of  the  position  information  in  one 
location  and  possibly  even  ordered  to  make  positional  searches  more  efficient.  The  disadvantage  of 
using  a  spatial  manager  is  that  duplicate  information  is  maintained  in  the  objects  and  the  spatial 
manager.  Also,  the  spatial  manager  is  likely  to  be  difficult  to  modify  when  the  simulation  changes 
to  require  the  use  of  different  object  types  and  the  provision  of  different  services  by  the  spatial 
manager. 

3.5.2  Object  Self- Management.  Having  objects  keep  track  of  their  own  position  keeps  the 
object’s  information  encapsulated  within  the  object.  This  provides  for  a  simpler  design  because 
object  data  does  not  need  to  be  replicated  in  a  spatisd  manager  every  time  the  object  changes.  All 
references  to  the  object’s  location  must  be  made  by  using  the  object's  method  to  retrieve  the  data. 
The  advantage  to  this  technique  is  that  object  positional  data  is  kept  in  one  place  and  therefore 
does  not  require  constant  updates  to  a  spatial  manager.  The  disadvantage  is  that  each  object  must 
be  accessed  individually  to  determine  their  status  or  the  status  of  the  simulation  environment  as  a 
whole. 

3.6  Impact  of  Parallelism 

3.6.1  Logical  Processor  Synchronization.  Executing  a  simulation  on  more  than  one  pro¬ 
cessor  requires  synchronization  between  the  processors  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  simulation. 
In  a  real-time  simulation,  this  process  consists  of  keeping  the  simulation  clocks  on  each  processor 
synchronized.  In  a  discrete  event  simulation,  this  process  requires  the  simulation  on  each  logical 
processor  (LP)  to  wait  until  all  of  the  other  LP  simulations  have  advanced  to  a  time  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  local  simulation  clock.  Synchronization  must  be  maintained  so  that  simulation 
events  across  the  multiple  processors  happen  in  the  correct  time  order. 

3. 6.1.1  Conservative  Approaches.  One  method  of  synchronization  is  the  Chandy  & 
Misra  approach  of  not  allowing  a  processor  to  proceed  until  all  its  input  channels  have  reached  a 
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time  greater  or  equal  to  the  time  of  the  local  simulation  clock  (5).  This  is  considered  a  conservative 
approach.  In  a  parallel  discrete  event  simulation,  this  means  nut  taking  an  event  off  the  next  event 
queue  until  all  the  input  channels  have  reached  a  time  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  time  of  the  first 
event  on  the  next  event  queue. 

3.6. 1.2  Optimistic  Approaches.  Tiine-Warp  and  Rollback  arc  optimistic  approaches 
to  processor  synchronization.  They  allow  the  simulation  on  each  processor  to  proceed  at  its  own 
speed  and  then  back  up  if  a  message  is  received  with  a  time-stamp  earlier  than  the  current  simulation 
time.  These  implementations  require  a  method  to  save  the  state  of  the  simulation  at  regular 
intervals  so  that  it  can  be  restored  if  needed.  Depending  on  the  characteristics  of  the  simulation 
these  approaches  are  used  in,  they  can  also  add  a  lot  of  overhead  if  the  simulation  must  be  backed 
up  and  restored  often  (14)  (22). 

3.6.2  Siviulation  Object  Synchronization.  In  a  simulation  that  is  divided  into  more 
than  one  simulation  sector,  it  is  possible  for  an  object  to  require  visibility  into  other  simulation 
partitions  due  to  its  proximity  to  the  boundary  of  its  current  sector.  This  visibility  is  necessary  so 
that  interaction  can  take  place  with  objects  that  are  in  other  partitions,  but  are  able  to  interact 
with  an  object  because  they  are  located  close  enough  to  the  object. 

3.6.2. 1  Simulation  Objects.  Simulation  objects  moving  between  LPs  require  the 
addition  and  deletion  of  player  copies  from  LPs  as  the  objects  move  from  one  LP  to  another. 
However,  when  an  object  is  located  right  neeir  a  boundary,  there  is  more  than  one  way  to  implement 
its  visibility  requirements.  The  object  can  either  be  duplicated  on  both  of  the  LPs  or  it  may  just 
be  "’•”!!»  visl  into  tne  other  LP  by  communicating  with  it. 

Multiple  Player  Copies.  In  this  case,  the  simulation  places  a  duplicate  player 
copy  in  the  sector  that  now  holds  part  of  the  player.  The  player  copy  is  responsible  for  predicting 
and  executing  .  .t.nts  that  occur  in  the  second  sector  and  cannot  be  detected  by  the  original  player 
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copy.  Additionally,  it  is  possible  that  the  occurrence  of  an  event  on  one  processor  may  nullify  an 
event  that  was  predicted  on  a  different  processor. 

When  copies  of  the  same  object  exist  on  more  than  one  LP,  the  data  in  each  of  the  copies  must 
be  consistent  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  simulation.  A  process  must  be  devised  to  maintain 
the  consistency  of  the  object  copies.  A  method  of  keeping  track  of  the  other  player  copies  must  be 
used  so  that  the  copies  can  be  updated. 

Increased  Object  Visibility.  One  way  to  provide  increased  visibility  is  to  allow 
an  object  to  send  messages  to  other  LPs  and  have  the  other  LPs  respond  if  a  certain  object  is 
found  on  one  of  the  other  LPs.  This  method  requires  more  communication  between  LPs,  since 
communication  must  take  place  between  LPs  every  time  an  event  is  predicted  for  an  object  that  is 
required  to  have  visibility  past  a  partition  boundary. 

3.6.3  Event  Scheduling,  W'hen  objects  have  multiple  copies,  a  (loteriiiination  must  be 
made  as  to  how  events  are  scheduled.  If  the  main  object  copy  does  all  of  the  event  predictions, 
then  it  makes  sense  to  schedule  events  for  that  object  on  the  same  LP  as  that  object  copy.  But  if 
a  subordinate  object  copy  predicts  an  event,  the  event  can  either  be  scheduled  on  the  same  LP  as 
that  copy,  or  sent  to  the  LP  of  the  main  object  copy. 

Scheduling  Events  on  the  Loral  LP.  The  advantage  of  the  first  approach  is  that 
the  event  operates  on  the  object  copy  that  predicted  it.  This  eliminates  excessive  communication 
of  events  back  to  the  LP  of  the  main  object  copy,  and  it  allows  the  event  to  execute  using  the 
same  information  and  objects  that  were  available  when  the  event  was  predicted.  This  allows  the 
execution  of  the  event  to  take  place  on  one  LP.  The  disadvantage  is  that  multiple  object  copies  are 
being  modified  on  different  LPs  and  require  synchronization  to  ensure  integrity  of  data. 
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Scheduling  Events  on  the  Owner  Copy’s  LP.  The  advantage  of  sending  a 
predicted  object  back  to  the  main  object  copy  is  that  all  object  modification  takes  place  on  the 
nmin  object  copy.  The  disadvantage  is  that  the  LP  of  the  main  copy  may  not  contain  all  of  the 
data  necessary  to  execute  the  event.  Communication  between  LPs  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish 
execution  of  the  event  using  this  method. 

Sending  events  back  to  the  LP  of  the  owner  copy  can  be  accomplished  in  two  ways.  The 
event  can  either  be  sent  immediately  to  the  other  LP  or  it  can  be  scheduled  locally  and  then  sent 
to  the  other  LP  when  it  is  time  for  the  event  to  execute.  The  second  method  is  better  for  the 
use  of  parallel  simulation  communications  protocol  because  it  is  consistent  with  keeping  messages 
between  processors  in  monotonic  increasing  order. 

3. 6.3.1  Environmental  Objects.  Environmental  objects  must  either  be  maintained 
on  all  of  the  simulation  LPs  in  which  they  reside  or  exist  on  only  one  LP  and  require  communication 
between  LPs  in  order  to  communicate  with  it.  If  the  object  is  maintained  on  multiple  LPs,  it  can 
either  have  full  object  copies  on  each  LP  or  just  have  partial  copies  that  are  associated  with  that 
LP  that  the  copy  is  located  on.  The  two  primary  concerns  of  the  representation  of  these  items 
in  a  parallel  discrete  event  simulation  model  are  whether  the  objects  can  fit  into  the  simulation 
model  like  any  other  simulation  player  object  and  how  to  model  them  across  multiple  sectors  and 
processors. 

3.6.4  Partitioning  the  Simulation.  The  simulat'on  can  be  partitioned  either  by  dividing 
the  objects  or  by  spatially  partitioning  the  environment.  The  best  approach  depends  on  the  object 
interaction  patterns  of  the  application. 

3.6. 4-1  Object  Partitioning.  Partitioning  the  simulation  by  dividing  the  object 
types  has  the  advantage  of  keeping  all  like  objects  on  the  same  LP,  making  them  easy  to  find.  This 
model  would  not  require  objects  moving  between  LPs  or  the  maintenance  of  multiple  player  copies. 
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The  disadvantage  of  this  approacli  is  that  it  will  require  increased  communication  between 
LPs  to  detect  and  resolve  interactions  between  objects  that  reside  on  different  LPs. 

3. 6. 4. 2  Spatial  Partitioning.  Partitioning  the  simulation  spatially  is  a  good  ap¬ 
proach  if  objects  interact  with  other  objects  in  their  p.'oximity.  This  ajjproach  limits  data  search 
by  requiring  the  search  to  <  onsist  only  of  objects  in  the  local  area.  The  disadvantage  of  this  ap¬ 
proach  IS  the  requirement  to  create  and  delete  object  copies  as  they  move  between  the  partitions 
and  the  maintenance  of  multiple  object  copies. 


Partitioning  of  Environmental  Objects.  Environmental  objects  such  as  terrain 
must  be  represented  on  every  partition  of  the  simulation  environment  to  avoid  excessive  conuuu- 
nication  between  processors.  This  can  be  accomplished  cither  by  representing  the  environmental 
object  in  entirety  on  each  partition  or  by  representing  only  the  portion  of  the  environmental  ob¬ 
ject  that  corresponds  directly  with  the  partition.  The  decision  of  which  method  to  implement  will 
depend  on  the  characteristics  of  the  environmental  object,  such  as  storage  requirements. 

One  example  that  can  be  used  to  represent  terrmn  files  in  partitions  is  that  of  the  NPSNET 
at  the  Naval  Postgraduate  School.  The  NPSNET  uses  terrain  files  that  each  consist  of  one  square 
kilometer  of  terrain  data.  NPSNET  uses  this  method  to  page  terrain  in  and  out  of  the  simulation  as 
a  simulation  object  moves  through  its  environment  (33:66).  However,  any  simulation  could  use  this 
method  of  terrain  representation  to  select  portions  of  terrain  that  apply  to  a  particular  partition 
of  the  simulation  environment.  Selcctivciy  representing  terrain  in  this  manner  reduces  storage 
requirements  of  the  current  terrain  representation  file  and  reduces  the  search  space  for  collision 
detection. 


3.6.5  Transparent  Parallelism.  Communicating  with  another  object  requires  visibility  of 
the  location  of  the  other  object  since  its  location  must  be  known  to  ensure  the  message  is  sent 
to  the  right  place.  One  practice  that  greatly  simplifies  the  implementation  of  simulation  is  to 
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make  communication  with  remote  objects  transparent.  This  allows  communic  ation  to  take  ])lacc 
aa  usual,  without  the  sending  object  “knowing"  if  the  receiving  object  is  local  or  remote.  The 
a.sjiects  of  finding  the  other  object  are  handled  by  the  simulation  system  (ll;5o).  A  common  way 
to  implement  transparent  parallelism  is  through  the  use  of  object  request  brokers,  which  support 
external  message  routing  between  objects  that  reside  on  separate  processors  (20:34). 

3.1  Conclusion 

This  chapter  provided  a  discussion  of  the  topics  considered  in  the  design  of  the  simulation 
model.  Chapter  IV  discusses  the  design  of  the  model  and  the  design  decisions  that  influenced  its 
design. 
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IV.  Design 

4.1  Intnduction 

This  chapter  discusses  the  design  of  the  object  oriented  simulation  model  resulting  from 
this  research.  First  the  simulation  model  is  defined.  The  design  of  the  model  is  described,  its 
major  components  are  identified,  and  the  execution  of  the  model  is  discussed.  Then  a  discussion 
is  provided  of  how  to  change  the  model  to  apply  it  to  different  simulation  applications.  Finally, 
the  design  choices  arc  discussed,  as  related  to  the  discussion  in  Chapter  III.  This  design  is  for  a 
spatially  partitioned  parallel  discrete-event  simulation. 

4-2  Description  of  the  Model 

The  model  for  this  Simulation  Support  system  was  designed  using  Rumbaugh's  object  oriented 
design  and  analysis  methods  (25).  The  first  step  involved  identifying  all  of  the  objects  in  the  system 
and  the  relationships  between  them.  Figure  5  shows  the  resulting  object  diagram. 

The  model  consists  of  the  following  objects:  an  Event  Scheduler,  Event  Predictors,  Events, 
Players,  Partitions,  Player  Containers,  an  Object  Copy  Manager  and  a  Relationship  Map.  Notice 
that  both  the  Application  Support  System  object  and  the  Application  object  Iiavc  Events  and  Event 
Predictors  as  components.  The  Relationship  Map  object  is  used  to  map  all  of  the  relationships 
between  objects  that  are  implied  by  dashed  line  object  association  connections  in  the  diagram. 

The  Application  Support  System  is  an  aggregate  of  objects  that  support  a  simulation.  These 
objects  take  care  of  all  Event  handling,  maintaining  pointers  to  the  Players,  handling  updates  of 
Player  copies,  and  maintaining  association  links  between  objects.  The  Application  Support  System 
also  has  a  set  of  Events  that  are  used  for  simulation  maintenance,  regardless  of  the  application. 
These  Events  are  used  to  maintain  consistency  between  object  copies  among  <lifferent  partitions. 
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The  Application  is  an  aggregate  of  the  objects  that  are  specific  to  a  simulation  application. 
These  objects  are  Players,  Events,  and  Event  Predictors.  This  is  the  part  of  the  model  that  will 
change  as  an  application  changes. 

4-3  Major  Components  of  the  Model 

4.3.1  The  Player  Object.  A  Player  object  is  an  object  that  is  being  simulated  by  the 
simulation.  It  can  be  stationary  or  mobile,  simple  or  aggregate,  positional  or  environmental.  Based 
on  the  type  of  object,  the  Player  object  may  or  may  not  have  Events  scheduled.  Figure  6  shows 
the  object  diagram  for  the  Player  object. 

The  Player  object  must  have  an  object  type,  an  obj«ct  id,  and  its  current  state  time  as 
attributes  so  that  it  can  be  handled  by  the  simulation.  Other  attributes  that  are  required  depend 
on  what  type  of  object  it  is. 

All  Player  objects  are  required  to  provide  object  creation  and  destruction  methods  and  meth¬ 
ods  to  access  their  attributes.  They  must  also  have  the  ability  to  save  their  state  so  that  the 
simulation  can  be  rolled  back  to  a  previous  time  and  restore  the  state  of  the  simulation  at  that 
time.  The  Player  object  must  also  have  methods  that  allow  it  to  react  to  Events.  For  example,  an 
object  that  is  involved  in  a  collision  should  have  a  method  called  in.collision  that  gets  passed  zdl 
of  the  information  that  the  Player  needs  to  handle  the  collision  as  it  affects  the  Player.  Necessary 
information  includes  items  such  as  the  mass  and  velocity  of  the  other  object  or  the  direction  and 
force  of  a  collision  vector  that  has  hit  the  Player. 

4.3.2  The  Event  Scheduler  Object.  The  Event  Scheduler  object  is  an  object-oriented  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  object  that  schedules  the  next  event  for  a  Player  object.  The  Event  Scheduler 
determines  the  next  Event  for  a  Player  object  by  first  calling  the  Player  to  determine  its  next 
internally  scheduled  event.  Then  the  scheduler  queries  each  Event  Predictor  object  that  is  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Player  object  to  return  what  they  predict  as  the  next  Event  for  the  Player  object. 
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Player  Object  Diagram 


Figure  6.  Object  Diagram  for  the  Player  object. 
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The  Relationship  Map  is  used  to  determine  which  Event  Predictors  to  use.  The  Event  Scheduler 
determines  the  next  Event  by  comparing  the  event  times  of  the  Events  returned  by  the  Player  and 
the  Event  Predictors.  The  Event  with  the  earliest  time  is  then  scheduled  on  the  simulation  event 
queue.  It  is  possible  that  no  Events  are  scheduled  for  an  object  as  a  result  of  this  process,  due  to 
the  current  state  of  the  Player  objects. 

4  S.S  The  Predictor  Object.  A  Predictor  object  is  an  object  that  predicts  a  specific  type  of 
Event  for  a  Player  object.  Some  Predictors  may  predict  Events  for  a  group  of  closely  related  Event 
types.  The  Predictor  is  queried  by  the  Event  Scheduler  object  to  predict  the  next  Event  of  the 
Event  type  that  the  Predictor  is  responsible  for.  The  Predictor  iterates  through  each  of  the  Player 
objects  in  the  Player  Container  for  the  Partition  containing  the  Player  having  an  Event  predicted. 
The  object  type,  or  Player  class,  of  each  Player  is  compared  against  the  Relationship  Map  to 
determine  if  that  Player  can  participate  in  the  interaction  that  that  Event  Predictor  predicts.  If 
the  Player  class  is  correct,  the  state  of  the  Player  is  compared  against  the  state  of  the  Player  having 
an  Event  predicted  to  determine  if  and  when  an  interaction  Event  will  occur.  The  Event  Predictor 
returns  to  the  scheduler  the  earliest  time  Event  that  it  predicts. 

4-3.4  The  Event  Object.  The  Event  object  is  an  object  that  represents  an  object  inter¬ 
action  Event  that  has  been  predicted  to  occur  in  the  future.  The  Event  is  created  by  a  Predictor 
object,  then  placed  on  the  next  event  queue  to  wait  for  its  time  to  execute.  Two  different  types  of 
Events  are  simulation  application  Events  and  simulation  support  Events.  Simulation  application 
Events  represent  actual  Players  or  state  changes  of  Players  that  have  been  predicted  to  occur. 
Simulation  support  Events  are  used  to  initialize  Player  objects,  maintain  Player  object  copies,  and 
maintain  execution  of  the  simulation. 

The  Event  object  has  attributes  for  the  Event  time,  Event  type,  and  references  to  the  Players 
that  are  involved  in  the  Event.  All  Events  must  have  an  Execute.Event  method  that  handles  the 
execution  of  the  Event.  Figure  7  shows  the  object  diagram  for  the  Event  object. 
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Event  Object  Diagram 


Figure  7.  Object  Diagram  for  the  Event  object 
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4 -3.5  The  Partition  Object.  The  Partition  object  is  a  spatial  object  that  represents  a 
three-dimcnsionaJ  area  of  the  simulation  environment.  Each  Partition  object  is  ^lssociated  with  a 
Player  Container  object  that  consists  of  the  set  of  Player  objects  that  exist  in  that  partition.  The 
Partition  object  has  attributes  defining  the  limits  of  each  Partition  and  methods  for  accessing  these 
attributes. 


4-3.6  The  Player  Container  Object.  The  Player  Contsuner  object  is  a  container  object 
that  contains  a  set  of  Player  objects.  Each  Player  Container  object  is  associated  with  one  Partition. 
A  single  Player  Container  object  contains  all  the  simulation  Player  objects  that  are  in  a  particular 
simulation  partition. 

4-3.7  The  Object  Copy  Manager.  The  Object  Copy  Manager  handles  the  updating  of 
remote  object  copies  by  sending  object  updates  to  the  LPs  where  remote  object  copies  reside.  This 
is  done  by  checking  the  Relationship  Map  object  to  find  the  appropriate  partitions  where  the  copies 
are  located  and  then  again  to  find  the  LPs  where  the  partitions  are  located. 

4-3.8  The  Relationship  Map  Object.  The  Relationship  Map  object  is  a  group  of  integer  to 
set  of  integer  maps  that  are  used  to  map  the  relationships  between  objects.  The  maps  can  either 
be  static  or  dynamic  and  can  be  used  to  model  any  relationship  between  objects  in  the  simulation 
that  can  represent  both  items  being  mapped  as  integers.  The  modeler  must  set  up  a  map  and 
have  initirdize  it.  The  map  can  then  be  accessed  and  modified  during  the  simulation.  The  basic 
mappings  that  are  required  for  operation  of  this  model  are  listed  below. 

Player  Class  to  Predictor  Class  This  mapping  maps  each  Player  class  to  the  set  of  Predictor 
objects  that  it  uses  to  predict  the  next  Event  for  a  Player  from  that  class.  This  map  is  static 
and  identical  on  all  of  the  LPs.  Table  1  shows  the  relationship  between  Player  classes  and 
Event  Predictor  classes. 
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Predictor  Class 

Aircraft 

Tank 

Truck 

Terrain 

Collision  Event 

X 

X 

X 

Sensor  Contact 

X 

X 

Enter  Sensor  Range 

X 

X 

X 

Boundary  Event 

X 

X 

X 

Route  Event 

X 

X 

X 

Ground  Course  Change 

X 

X 

Table  1.  Example  Mapping  of  Player  Class  to  Predictor  Class 


Predictor  Class 

Aircraft 

Truck 

Terrain 

Collision  Event 

X 

MM 

X 

X 

Sensor  Contact 

X 

X 

Enter  Sensor  Range 
Boundary  Event 

Route  Event 

Ground  Course  Change 

X 

1 

X 

Table  2.  Example  Mapping  of  Predictor  Class  to  Player  Class 


Predictor  Class  to  Player  Class  This  mapping  maps  each  Predictor  class  to  the  Player  classes 
to  use  from  the  Player  Container  object  while  predicting  an  Event.  This  map  is  static  and 
identical  on  all  of  the  LPs.  Table  2  shows  the  relationships  between  Event  Predictor  classes 
and  Player  cla.sses. 

Player  Copy  to  Partition  This  map  keeps  track  of  which  partition  a  particular  Player  copy  is 
in.  This  mapping  is  used  so  that  the  actual  Player  copy  doesn’t  need  to  know  about  partition 
objects.  This  map  is  dynamic  and  changes  as  Player  copies  are  created  and  deleted  from 
partitions. 

Player  to  Partition  of  Owner  Copy  This  map  keeps  track  of  which  partition  contains  the 
owner  Player  copy  of  a  particular  object.  This  map  is  dynamic  and  changes  as  a  Player 
moves  between  partitions.  This  map  is  identical  on  all  LPs  that  contain  a  Player  copy  of  the 
object. 
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Player  Owner  to  Partitions  of  Player  Copies  This  map  keeps  track  of  the  partitions  that 
contain  a  Player  copy  of  an  object,  including  the  partition  that  contains  the  owner.  This 
map  is  dynamic  and  changes  as  the  object  moves  and  crosses  partition  boundaries.  This  map 
exists  only  on  the  LP  that  contains  the  partition  where  the  owner  Player  copy  is  located. 

Operation  of  the  Model 
4-4-1  Event  Handling. 

4.4-1-i  Event  Scheduling.  The  Event  Scheduler  object  is  used  to  determine  the  next 
Event  for  a  Player.  The  Event  Scheduler  object  first  queries  the  Player  object  to  determine  its  own 
next  internal  Event.  Internal  Events  involve  internal  components  that  are  not  visible  outside  the 
object.  On  receipt  of  the  internal  Event,  the  Event  Scheduler  queries  the  Event  Predictor  objects 
that  are  applicable  to  the  Player  object.  This  relationship  between  the  Player  type  and  the  Event 
Predictor  type  is  established  and  referenced  by  using  the  Relationship  Map  object  to  map  the 
Player  object  to  the  Event  Predictor  objects  that  schedule  Events  for  it.  Figure  8  shows  the  state 
diagram  for  the  scheduler  object. 


Figure  8.  State  Diagram  for  the  Event  Scheduler  object 


Each  Event  Predictor  object  in  turn  determines  the  next  occurring  Event  for  the  Player 
involved  and  returns  this  Event,  or  NULL  if  none  is  predicted,  to  the  scheduler.  The  scheduler 
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determines  which  of  the  Events  has  the  lowest  time  and  schedules  this  Event  on  the  next  event 


queue.  It  is  possible  that  no  Events  are  scheduled  for  a  Player  after  this  sequence.  Figure  9  shows 
the  state  diagram  for  the  Event  Predictor  object. 

An  example  of  this  event  scheduling  process  proceeds  as  follows.  An  Aircraft  Player  object 
requires  its  next  event  to  be  scheduled.  The  Event  Scheduler  queries  the  Player's  method  for 
determining  its  next  internal  event.  The  Player  object  determines  its  next  internal  interaction 
event,  which  in  this  case  is  a  Route  Point  Event  at  time  25.  The  Scheduler  then  queries  each  of  the 
Event  Predictors  that  correspond  with  the  Aircraft  Player.  The  Collision  Event  Predictor  predicts 
that  a  Collision  Event  will  occur  at  time  23.  This  event  preempts  the  Route  Point  Event  since  it 
will  occur  at  an  earlier  time.  The  Boundary  Event  Predictor  predicts  a  Front  End  Object  Event 
will  occur  at  time  29  to  signify  that  the  front  of  the  Player  has  reached  the  edge  of  its  current 
Partition.  This  Event  will  be  discarded  since  it  will  occur  after  the  Collision  Event.  If  there  are  no 
more  Event  Predictors  to  query,  the  Collision  Event  is  scheduled  on  the  next  event  queue. 


4.4.1. 2  Event  Execution.  When  an  Event  is  taken  off  the  next  event  queue,  its 
execute-event  method  is  executed.  Each  Event  type  has  its  own  execute.evcnt  method.  The  exe- 
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cute.event  method  handles  all  the  object  interaction  that  occurs  as  a  result  of  the  Event.  Figure  10 
shows  the  state  diagram  for  an  Event  object. 

An  example  of  the  execution  of  a  Collision  Event  proceeds  as  follows.  The  Collision  Event 
is  taken  off  the  event  queue  and  its  execute.event  method  is  executed.  The  Collision  Event  first 
updates  the  states  of  the  Player  objects  involved  in  the  collision.  Then  it  obtains  the  state  of  both 
Players  involved  in  the  collision  by  using  the  attribute  access  methods  of  the  Players.  Then  the 
do.collision  method  is  executed  on  each  Player  object.  The  do.coUision  method  requires  parameters 
such  as  mass,  speed,  and  direction  of  the  other  player  so  that  it  knows  how  to  react  to  the  collision. 
Once  the  Player  objects  are  modified,  control  returns  back  to  the  Event.  The  copies  of  the  Players 
on  remote  partitions  are  sent  updates  by  using  the  Object  Copy  Manager.  Then  already  scheduled 
Events  on  the  event  queue  involving  the  modified  Player  objects  must  be  rescheduled  to  guarantee 
their  validity  now  that  the  states  of  those  Players  has  changed.  Finally,  the  next  events  for  the 
modified  Players  are  determined. 


Event  State  Diagram 


Figure  10.  Stats  Diagram  for  the  Event  object 
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4-4-^  Object  Interaction. 


4.4.2. 1  External  Interaction.  Interaction  between  objects  is  handled  by  the  Event 
Predictor  objects  and  the  Events  themselves.  The  execute.event  method  passes  pertinent  informa¬ 
tion  between  the  Players  involved  and  cjills  the  appropriate  methods  in  the  Players  to  complete  the 
execution  of  the  Event. 

4-4-^-^  Internal  Interaction.  This  model  does  not  specifically  address  the  internal 
interaction  of  components  of  an  aggregate  object.  The  model  considers  such  internal  interaction 
to  be  handled  by  the  Player  object  itself.  Internal  Events  will  be  predicted  by  the  Player  object 
and  will  be  executed  by  the  Player  when  they  occur.  The  exception  to  this  rule  is  if  the  simulation 
modeler  chooses  to  make  all  the  internal  components  of  an  object  separate  objects  and  have  their 
interaction  handled  by  the  system. 

4.4-S  Object  Management.  All  objects  are  maintained  in  the  Player  Container  of  the 
Partition  in  which  it  resides.  All  objects  maintain  their  own  position  and  velocity  information. 
The  map  object  is  used  to  map  relationships  between  objects.  For  example,  the  partitions  must  be 
mapped  to  LPs,  and  the  Players  must  be  mapped  to  partitions. 

4-4-4  Handling  Parallelism.  Parallelism  is  handled  by  using  remote  Player  copies  and 
the  relationship  mapping  system.  A  Player  that  is  in  more  than  one  partition  has  a  copy  in  each 
partition  that  it  is  in.  The  position  of  these  multiple  partitions  may  result  in  a  Player  having  copies 
on  more  than  one  LP. 

The  Player  copy  that  is  in  the  partition  that  contains  the  center  of  the  Plaj'er  is  called  the 
owner  copy.  All  others  are  simply  referred  to  here  as  Player  copies.  Each  LP  has  its  own  event 
queue,  which  is  shared  between  all  the  partitions  on  that  LP.  To  eliminate  the  possibility  of  duplicate 
predicted  events,  each  Player  copy  can  only  predict  Events  that  will  occur  in  the  partition  that  the 
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Player  copy  resides  in.  The  owner  Player  copy  is  responsible  for  predicting  all  internal  Events  and 
all  boundary  crossing  Events.  This  approach  assumes  that  a  Player  copy  will  not  be  large  enough 
to  reach  entirely  across  two  partitions  in  width. 

Once  an  Event  is  predicted,  it  is  scheduled  on  the  next  event  queue  on  the  logical  processor 
containing  the  partition  in  which  it  was  predicted  to  take  place.  This  is  necessary  because  the 
affected  Players  reside  on  that  processor,  or  the  Event  would  have  been  predicted  by  the  owner 
processor. 

The  Event  is  executed  in  the  partition  in  which  it  was  predicted,  and  on  completion,  once 
the  Player  position  is  updated,  the  Player  sends  Player  updates  to  the  owner  copy,  which  updates 
itself  and  sends  Player  copy  updates  to  all  its  copies.  This  sending  of  Player  updates  keeps  all  the 
Player  copies  up  to  date  with  the  same  data. 

The  other  problem  caused  by  parallelism  is  the  problem  of  keeping  Events  occurring  in  the 
correct  sequence  across  all  tlie  processors.  For  example,  a  Player  update  Event  received  from 
another  processor  may  cause  a  scheduled  Event  on  the  current  processor  to  no  longer  be  appropriate 
due  to  a  change  iii  the  state  of  the  Player  object.  The  solntioii  to  this  problem  is  to  verify  Events 
before  executing  them  to  make  sure  that  they  should  still  happen.  This  can  be  done  by  comparing 
the  states  of  the  objects  involved  in  the  interaction  and  ensuring  that  conditions  for  the  interaction 
are  met.  An  example  of  verifying  a  collision  Event  is  to  make  sure  that  the  two  objects  involved  are 
a  minimum  distance  apart  (zero  or  near-zero)  at  the  time  of  the  collision  and  arc  heading  toward 
each  oiher.  All  update  Events  from  other  processors  should  occur  as  scheduled,  since  the  Events 
that  caused  them  have  already  occurred  on  other  ]•  ts. 
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^.5  Changing  the  Simulation 


The  simulation  object  interartion  is  designed  ao  that  ('hanging  the  shnulation  rctjuircs  min¬ 
imum  niodificatiou  to  the  parts  of  the  model.  Modification  to  tli'i  simulation  involves  adding  or 
modifying  ’^layer  and  Event  objects,  as  well  as  the  Event  Predictor  objects  that  support  the  Events. 

4-5.1  Adding  Playrr$.  Adding  a  new  simulation  Player  requires  adding  the  new  Player 
subclass  with  the  appropriate  methods  and  modifying  the  appropriate  Relationship  Maps.  If  the 
Player  requires  Events  that  are  not  already  part  of  the  simulation,  the  simulation  must  also  pro¬ 
vide  the  Event  and  Event  Predictor  objects  that  arc  required.  If  thc.se  objects  already  exist,  the 
Relationship  Maps  must  be  adjusted  to  map  the  new  Player  type  to  the  correct  Event  Predictors 
and  map  the  Event  predictors  back  to  the  Player. 

4-5.2  Adding  Event-i.  Adding  Events  requires  adding  in  the  appropriate  Event  subclass 
and  Event  Predictors.  Then  the  appropriate  Relationship  Maps  nmst  be  adjusted  to  map  Player 
classes  to  Event  Predictors  and  Event  Predictor  classes  to  Player  Classes. 

4-6  Design  Decisions 

This  section  discusses  the  design  decisions  th.at  influenced  the  design  of  the  simulation  model, 
as  related  to  the  discussion  in  the  previous  chapter.  The  issues  of  object  representation,  object 
interaction,  event  handling,  and  parallelism  were  all  an  important  part  of  the  model's  design. 

4-0.1  Object  Representation.  The  representation  of  the  objects  in  the  simulation  design 
was  influenced  by  object-oriented  design  and  goals  to  make  the  simulation  easy  to  modify.  The 
other  goal  was  to  attempt  to  handle  all  types  of  objects  the  same  way  in  order  to  avoid  complexity 
of  handling  multiple  types  of  objects. 
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^.6.1.1  Sifr^u^aiion  Object  Reprcfentaiion.  In  order  to  keep  the  simulation  easy 
to  modify,  all  simulation  objects  are  designed  so  that  they  can  be  handled  the  same  way  by  the 
main  simulation.  Therefore,  a  Player  Container  object  for  simulation  objects  is  capable  of  handling 
any  type  of  simulation  object.  To  achieve  this,  a  single  simulation  objcc:t  class  is  created  that 
encompasses  all  simulation  objects.  All  objects  in  this  class  must  have  methods  to  allow  other 
objects  to  access  and  change  their  states. 

4. 6. 1.2  Aggregate  Object  Representation.  Aggregate  objects  are  represented  as 
objects  that  are  closely  coupled  or  as  single  objects  that  control  their  internal  interactions.  Com¬ 
ponents  of  aggregate  objects  can  be  implemented  as  regular  simulation  objects.  In  this  case,  they 
can  be  represented  just  like  any  other  simulation  object,  except  that  there  arc  only  certain  other 
objects  that  they  can  interact  with.  The  advantage  of  this  design  i.s  that  it  allows  for  a  simpler 
model  by  allowing  all  object  communication  to  be  handled  the  same.  Treating  internal  component 
objects  a-«  a  "spociar'  ca.se  would  require  more  complicated  handling  of  their  communication. 

This  simulation  design  also  supports  aggregate  objects  that  fully  control  the  interaction  of 
their  components.  These  objects  must  predict  their  own  internally  scheduled  Events.  The  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  approach  is  that  all  internal  coixipoueiit  interaction  is  handled  by  the  object  instead  of 
re.quiriug  the  simulation  system  to  be  more  complicated.  No  real  design  decision  was  made  here 
since  the  model  supports  both  methods  of  implementing  aggregate  objects  and  leaves  the  choice  of 
implementation  up  to  the  modeler. 

4-6. 1. 3  Enoironment  Object  Representation.  Environment  objects  are  represented 
like  any  other  object,  as  part  of  the  Player  object  class.  This  allows  them  to  interact  with  other 
objects  using  the  same  method  of  interaction  used  by  the  .simulation  objects.  The  problem  of 
how  to  partition  an  environment  object  among  simulation  partitions  is  independent  of  their  basic 
representation.  Partitioning  decisions  determine  whether  each  LP  has  a  whole  or  partial  copy  01 
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ail  rnviroiiinoiital  object.  Regardless  of  the  choice,  the  basic  lepreseiitation  of  the  object  and  its 
interface  methods  to  the  rest  of  the  simnhition  are  identical. 

4-6.2  Objrrt  Interaction. 

4.6. 2. 1  Object  Viiibility  and  Independence  .  In  this  model,  simulation  objects  do  not 
have  visibility  to  other  objects  in  tiie  simulation.  However,  the  Event  objects  and  Event  Predictor 
objects  do  have  visibility  to  all  of  the  sinmlatmu  objects,  since  they  are  the  objects  that  control 
the  simulation.  This  decision  was  made  to  allow  for  easier  updating  of  the  simulation  when  objects 
arc  added  and  deleted. 

4. 6. 2.2  Simulation  Object  Interaction.  Interaction  between  simulation  objects  is 
taken  care  of  indirectly  by  the  use  of  Event  Predictors  and  Events.  The  Event  Predictors  determine 
whether  two  simulation  objects  will  interact.  This  is  done  by  comparing  the  states  of  all  objects 
that  qualify  for  a  particular  type  of  interaction  to  see  if  .an  intcr.action  will  occur.  Actual  operation 
of  this  process  is  discussed  in  Section  4.4.  Actual  object  interaction  is  handled  by  the  execution  of 
Events.  The  Evoi-ts  handle  all  calW  to  the  objects  that  arc  involved  in  the  interaction. 

4.6.2.^  Aggregate  Object  Ini eraction  This  design  supports  aggregate  object  inter¬ 

action  of  two  difierent  types.  Either  an  object  can  fully  control  interaction  between  its  components 
and  schedule  thc.se  Events  on  the  next  event  queue,  or  each  of  the  components  can  be  represented 
as  a  Player  object  and  directly  interact  with  Events  and  Event  Predictors. 

4. 6. 2. 4  Environment  Object  Interaction.  All  interaction  between  the  onvironment 
and  other  simulation  objects  are  handled  by  Even's  and  Event  Predictors.  The  benefit  of  this  ap¬ 
proach  is  that  the  Players  do  not  need  to  know  about  the  environment  objects  and  the  environment 
objects  do  not  need  visibility  of  the  Player  objects.  Their  design  is  therefore  independent. 
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4-6.3  Object  Management.  The  objects  in  this  model  manage  their  own  positions  in  the 
simulation.  The  objects  themselves  are  managed  by  the  use  of  a  container  object  that  maintains 
a  pointer  to  all  objects  in  a  given  set.  The  advantage  of  allowing  objects  to  maintain  their  own 
simulation  position  instead  of  using  a  spatial  manager  is  that  it  minimizes  duplication  of  data  in 
the  simulation  and  minimizes  updates  that  must  be  made  when  data  is  exchanged  between  LPs. 

4-6-4  Event  Handling.  Event  handling  in  this  model  is  based  on  the  use  of  discrete-event 
simulation.  The  next  event  for  each  object  must  be  predicted  and  scheduled  on  the  event  queue. 
Execution  of  Events  occurs  when  an  Event  is  removed  from  the  top  of  the  next  event  queue. 

4.6.4. 1  Event  Prediction.  Event  prediction  is  done  by  a  separate  entity  known 
as  the  Event  Predictor  object.  Since  simulation  bjects  do  not  have  visibility  of  other  objects, 
the  predictor  object  must  have  visibility  of  all  of  the  objects  that  it  can  predict  Events  for.  The 
Predictor’s  associations  with  object  classes  are  mapped  by  the  Relationship  Map  object.  This  design 
allows  all  interaction  of  objects  to  be  handled  external  to  the  simulation  objects,  decreasing  the 
visibility  requirements  of  the  objects.  Additionally,  all  references  to  specific  Events  are  encapsulated 
in  the  Event  Predictors  that  predict  those  events.  This  minimizes  the  complexity  of  changes  when 
the  application  must  be  modified. 

For  aggregate  objects  that  have  internal  components  that  are  not  recognized  as  regular  ob¬ 
jects,  prediction  of  Events  representing  interaction  internal  to  the  simulation  object  is  performed 
by  the  object  itself.  This  minimizes  complications  to  the  Event  handling  system  and  allovrs  an 
object  to  be  completely  encapsulated. 

4. 6. 4-2  Event  Execution.  Event  execution  is  performed  when  an  .Event  is  removed 
from  the  top  of  the  event  queue.  The  execute.event  method  of  the  Event  object  is  executed  and 
handles  all  interaction  between  the  objects.  This  allows  objects  to  be  independent  of  each  other, 
but  requires  the  Events  to  have  visibility  of  the  objects  that  it  affects. 
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4-6.5  Parallelism. 


4. 6. 5.1  Logical  Processor  Synchronization.  LPs  are  synchronized  by  using  the  con¬ 
servative  approach  of  requiring  each  LP  to  wait  until  its  input  channels  are  all  at  a  time  greater 
than  or  equal  to  the  time  of  the  next  event  queue  before  allowing  another  Event  to  be  removed 
from  the  next  event  queue.  This  design  is  influenced  for  this  model  by  the  availability  of  Spectrum, 
which  provides  this  support. 

4-6. 5. 2  Simulation  Object  Synchronization.  Simulation  objects  are  copied  onto  all 
of  the  LPs  that  they  exist  on.  Only  one  of  the  copies  is  the  main  object,  and  it  controls  the  updates 
of  the  copies.  This  approach  was  taken  to  minimize  communication  between  logical  processors 
during  Event  prediction. 

Every  object  copy  performs  an  Event  prediction  and  schedules  its  next  event  on  the  event 
queue  of  the  LP  that  it  is  on.  The  Event  is  also  executed  at  that  same  LP  since  the  Event  may 
involve  updating  other  objects  that  are  also  on  that  LP.  After  the  Event  is  completed,  each  object 
copy  that  was  modified  needs  to  update  its  other  copies.  If  the  copy  is  the  main  copy,  it  sends 
updates  to  all  of  its  copies.  If  the  updated  copy  was  not  the  main  copy,  it  sends  an  update  to 
its  main  copy,  which  in  turn  sends  updates  to  each  of  its  copies.  The  advantage  of  this  design  is 
that  only  the  main  object  copy  is  required  to  maintain  visibility  of  all  the  copies,  while  each  of  the 
copies  must  have  visibility  to  their  main  copy. 

4. 6. 5. 3  Simulation  Partitioning.  This  model  partitions  the  simulation  spatially.  The 
design  minimizes  the  communication  between  processors  and  also  limits  the  search  space  during 
Event  prediction.  This  decision  was  made  based  on  the  fact  that  most  of  the  communication 
between  objects  in  this  type  of  simulation  is  interaction  with  other  objects  located  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  object.  Also,  this  method  was  already  being  used  in  Battlesim  and  had  been  used  successfully. 
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^.7  Conclusion 


This  chapter  discussed  the  design  of  the  simulation  model  and  why  certmn  design  decisions 
were  made.  Chapter  V  discusses  the  actual  implementation  of  the  model  into  Battlesim. 


V.  Implementation 


5.1  Introduction 

The  Battlesim  program  developed  in  the  AFIT  parallel  processing  laboratory  is  used  to 
implement  this  model.  This  section  discusses  the  selection  of  the  programming  language,  the 
requirements  for  implementation,  and  the  resulting  simulation  model. 

5.1.1  Programming  Language.  The  Battlesim  program  is  written  using  the  C  program¬ 
ming  language,  and  that  is  the  programming  language  selected  for  this  implementation.  Analysis 
during  the  early  stages  of  this  research  determined  that  there  was  not  a  C-f- 1-  compiler  available 
for  the  Hypercube  to  use  C-I--1-  to  supplement  the  current  code  with  object  support.  Also,  the 
use  of  Ada  would  require  all  of  the  Battlesim  program,  including  the  simulation  support  provided 
by  TCHSIM  and  the  parallel  communication  support  provided  by  SPECTRUM  to  be  rewritten  in 
Ada. 

The  C  programming  l.mguage  is  not  an  object-oriented  language,  but  can  produce  code  that 
supports  object-oriented  principles.  There  are  several  methods  to  support  object-oriented  method¬ 
ologies  in  C.  Matsche  presents  an  approach  that  implements  object  attributes  within  a  record 
structure,  class  inheritance  through  the  use  of  #def  ine  statements  to  define  each  record  structure 
that  is  reused  in  subclasses,  and  polymorphism  through  the  use  of  function  pointers  to  methods 
within  the  object  record  structure  (16)  The  biggest  concern  here  is  support  of  polymorphism, 
to  allow  the  same  methoa  calls  to  be  reused  on  different  types  of  objects.  Matsche  recommends 
using  pointers  to  functions  a.s  attributes  to  each  object  so  that  the  method  can  be  found  directly 
by  using  the  player  pointer.  Unfortunately,  the  method  of  using  function  pointers  to  methods  as 
attributes  of  each  object  does  not  work  when  objects  are  transferred  to  other  processes  in  a  parallel 
simulation.  The  memory  pointers  will  not  be  accurate  on  the  new  processor. 


5.2  New  Battlesim  Requirements 

The  first  new  requirement  for  Battlesim  was  to  overcome  the  following  limitations  of  the 
original  system: 

•  The  system  must  be  able  to  handle  different  types  of  simulation  players  and  event  types, 
either  in  the  same  simulation  or  to  be  interchanged  to  be  used  in  a  different  simulation  with 
the  same  simulation  support  system. 

•  The  interchange  of  player  types  and  event  types  must  require  minimum  modification  to  the 
simulation  support  system. 

•  The  simulation  must  be  made  more  object-oriented. 

•  The  system  must  be  made  to  execute  in  parallel. 

An  additional  requirement  is  to  allow  the  simulation  model  to  support  environmental  ob¬ 
jects.  such  as  terrain  and  weather,  again  without  causing  significant  modification  to  the  existing 
simulation  model. 

5.3  Battlesim  Implementation 

The  simulation  model  was  able  to  be  mapped  to  Battlesim  with  a  minimal  amount  of  changes 
to  the  model.  However,  extensive  modifications  to  the  Battlesim  code  were  necessary  in  order 
to  implement  the  new  object-oriented  structure  and  the  new  method  of  scheduling  and  handling 
events.  Figures  11  and  12  show  the  object  diagram  for  the  new  Battlesim  model. 

5-4  Player  Implementation 

The  player  object  was  implemented  differently  in  the  Battlesim  implementation  because  C 
does  not  support  object-oriented  classes  easily  and  the  design  was  altered  to  simplify  the  addition 
of  simulation  objects  to  the  simulation  model.  Figure  13  shows  the  object  model  for  the  simulation 
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Figure  11.  Object  Diagram  for  the  Battlesim  Simulation  Support  System 
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implementation  of  the  player.  The  main  Player  class  contains  the  object  type.  id.  time,  position, 
velocity,  orientation,  size,  mass,  and  polygon  list  that  arc  common  to  almost  any  moving  object. 
The  subclass  for  any  particular  object  contains  attributes  and  methods  that  are  specific  to  the 
object  being  simulated.  Very  simple  objects  may  not  need  a  subclas.s  for  their  implementation. 

Polymorphism  is  supported  by  having  the  player  pointer  being  passed  as  a  parameter  in  all 
method  calls.  For  any  methods  that  must  be  used  for  more  than  one  player  object  type,  the  player 
object  determines  which  method  to  use  by  checking  the  object  type.  Each  object  subclass  type 
must  have  a  differently  named  method  which  gets  called  by  the  player.  Typical  method.s  that 
are  polymorphic  are  calls  for  creation,  destruction,  copying,  packing  and  unpacking  objects.  File 
methods. c  is  the  "layer’s  polymorphic  method  call  resolver,  which  checks  the  object’s  type  and  uses 
a  case  statement  to  call  the  correct  subclass  method. 

5.5  Etient  Implementation 

Events  in  the  Battlesim  program  are  implemented  using  the  cvent.c  file  to  represent  Event 
object  structure  and  the  ex.event.c  file  for  the  execute.event  method.  The  ex.event.c  file  contains  a 
primary  execute.event  method  which  uses  a  switch  (or  ca,se)  statement  to  select  between  the  event 
specific  execute.event  methods. 

5.6  Event  Scheduler  Implementation 

The  Event  Scheduler  object  is  implemented  in  file  .schedule,  c.  The  only  function  in  this  file 
is  dei.next.event,  which  makes  calls  to  the  Player  object's  internal  event  prediction  method,  to  the 
relationship  map  object,  and  to  the  event  Predictor  Objects.  This  object  has  no  attributes  and  is 
implementerl  exactly  as  modelled  in  the  design. 
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Implementation  Player  Object  Diagram 


Figure  13.  Object  Diagraui  for  the  Battlesi/n  Simulation 
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5.7  Event  Predictor  Implementation 


The  Event  Predictor  object  is  implemented  in  file  predict. c.  The  only  externally  visible 
function  in  this  file  is  predict. event.  This  function's  parameters  are  a  pointer  to  a  player  and  an 
event  predictor  type.  Based  on  the  predictor  type,  this  function  will  call  the  appropriate  Predictor 
Object.  This  object  has  no  attributes  and  is  implemented  exactly  as  modelled  in  the  de.sign. 

5.8  Player  Container  Implementation 

The  Player  Container  object  is  implemented  in  file  playersel.c  and  is  modeled  as  a  Playerset 
object.  The  Playerset  Object  uses  a  linked  list  to  keep  tiack  of  the  objects  that  it  contains.  This 
file  was  not  changed  for  this  new  implementation. 

5.9  Partition  Implementation 

The  Partition  Object  is  implemented  in  file  .icctor.c  and  is  represented  by  a  Sector  object. 
Each  Sector  Object  has  minimum  and  maximum  X,  Y,  and  Z  values  that  define  the  area  represented 
by  the  Sector.  Each  Sector  also  has  an  associated  Playerset  Object.  Minor  modifications  were  made 
to  this  file  to  make  it  more  object  oriented. 

5.10  Rclaiion.‘ihip  Map  Implementation 

The  Relationship  Map  object  is  implemented  in  file  map.c.  It  provides  calls  that  build  and 
modify  maps.  All  of  the  calls  use  from  none  to  all  of  the  following  parameters: 

Map  Name  The  name  of  the  map  to  be  modified. 

Map  From  The  item  that  is  being  mapped  from. 

Map  To  The  item  that  is  being  mapped  to. 
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The  following  list  shows  the  maps  that  arc  intplemented  for  a  basic  siniulatiou.  Siiniilatiou 
modelers  can  add  other  map  types  that  are  needed  for  other  applications. 

PLAYER_I*TR_TO.SECTORJD  Maps  a  player  object  to  the  sector  that  it  is  in. 

PLAYERJD-TO-OWNERJSECTOR  JD  Maps  a  player  ID  to  the  sector  that  its  owner  is  in. 
This  is  used  for  updating  player  copies. 

OWNER  JD_TO_COPIES_SECTORJD  Maps  the  owner  copy  of  a  player  to  the  sectors  where 
its  copies  are  located.  Use<l  for  updating  player  copies. 

PLAYER_CLASS.TO_PREDICTOR_CLASS  Maps  each  player  class  to  the  predictor  cla,sses 
that  predict  its  events.  Used  by  the  Scheduler  object  to  determine  which  predictors  to  use 
when  scheduling  an  event  for  an  object. 

PREDICTOR.CLASS.TO  J*LAYER.CLASS  Maps  each  predictor  class  to  the  player  classes 
that  must  be  used  for  predicting  a  specific  type  of  event.  Used  by  the  Event  Predictors  to 
selectively  evaluate  player  objects  from  the  Playerset. 

5.11  Object  Copy  Manager  Implementation 

The  Object  Copy  Manager  object  is  implemented  in  file  ohjjmgr.c.  The  only  externally  visible 
function  call  is  send.Pcopyjnpdatea.  The  only  parameter  for  this  function  is  a  pointer  to  the  player 
that  has  been  updated.  The  function  uses  the  Relationship  map  to  find  the  location  of  the  other 
player  copies,  creates  an  Update-Player  event,  and  calls  aend.event  in  file  interfareD.c  which  makes 
a  SPECTRUM  call  to  send  the  event  to  another  LP. 

5.12  Teat  Ca.ie.i 

The  implemented  model  was  tested  against  several  test  cases.  The  first  test  was  to  ensure 
that  a  single  object  could  travel  throughout  the  battlefield  across  multiple  sectors.  The  battlefield 
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Wivs  IilO(U-l(!d  as  8  so.ctors  on  1  LP.  Tliis  test  worked  fine  with  the  Player  object  i)ro]ier1y  executing 
all  of  its  boundary  crossing  events  and  properly  updating  its  copies  as  its  state  changed. 

The  second  test  involved  testing  a  single  object  crossing  sectors  on  a  simulation  inapi)ed  onto 
multiple  LPs.  The  model  usetl  was  a  mapping  of  8  Sectors  onto  2  LPs.  Once  again,  the  simulation 
worked  well. 

The  third  and  final  set  of  tests  used  10  objects  in  a  simulation  mapping  8  Sectors  onto  2  LPs. 
This  test  was  also  a  success  as  it  allowed  interaction  between  the  simulation  objects,  Collisioii.s 
were  properly  predicted  and  executed  between  objects. 

5.13  Conclusion 

This  chapter  discussed  the  implementation  of  the  simulation  model  into  Battlcsim.  Chap¬ 
ter  VI  discusses  the  results  and  conclusions  of  the  research  and  reconunendations  for  future  research. 
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VI.  Results,  Conclusion,  and  Research  Recommendations 

6.1  Introduction 

This  final  chapter  discusses  the  results  of  the  research,  conclusions  reached,  and  recommen¬ 
dations  for  further  research. 

6.2  ResnlUi 

6.2.1  The  Simulation  Model  .  The  resulting  object-oriented  simulation  model  proved  to 
be  effective  when  implemented  into  the  Battlesini  program.  The  model  effectively  allowed  multiple 
player  types  to  be  simulated  within  the  same  simulation  system.  Also,  different  object  types  were 
allowed  to  utilize  different  event  types,  without  interfering  with  the  design  of  other  objects  in  the 
simulation.  The  model  also  is  able  to  support  environment  objects  such  as  terrain  or  weather, 
although  these  types  of  objects  have  not  yet  been  tested. 

6.2.2  Baitletim  Program  Modification.  The  implementation  of  the  object-oriented  sim¬ 
ulation  model  into  Battlesim  was  a  major  programming  effort.  Much  of  the  original  simidation 
model  had  to  be  reprogrammed  to  support  object-oriented  standards  and  to  support  the  new  event 
scheduling  technique. 

One  of  the  lessons  experienced  from  this  research  came  from  implementing  an  object-oriented 
design  using  a  non-object  oriented  programming  language.  There  was  much  extra  programming 
required  to  implement  some  of  the  object-oriented  constructs  that  would  not  have  been  required 
had  an  object-oriented  la.nguagc  been  used. 

The  results  were  effective  in  transforming  Battle.sim  into  a  much  more  flexible  simulation 
program.  Although  substantial  program  changes  were  required  to  he  made  to  Battlesim  to  imple- 
moiit  the  model,  the  new  simulation  model  provided  a  method  of  adding  new  object  types  to  the 
simulation  with  only  minor  adjustments  to  the  simulation. 
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Thp  ix'w  event  .selie<liiling  system  allows  objec  ts  to  scrhcdule  internal  interaction  events.  This 
allows  aggregate  objects  to  scheclnle  events  on  the  evcnit  queue  for  their  component  objects.  The 
new  event  schccluling  sy.steni  also  allows  player  object  classes  to  c'ach  hv  assigned  a  certain  set 
of  event  tyi)es  that  apply  to  objects  in  thedr  class.  This  new  method  of  predicting  events  in  the 
new  model  made  the  Hatclesim  software  more  efficient  by  causing  the  program  to  only  nse  event 
predictors  that  were  applicable  to  the  object  that  wa-e  being  predicted. 

The  relationship  niaji  piovides  a  mapping  for  any  object  to  any  other  object.  The  map  is 
dynamically  modifiable  during  program  execution  and  allows  objects  to  be  implemented  without 
pointers  to  other  object.s.  The  map  allow.s  tiiodificatiuns  for  different  maiipiicgs  so  that  the  siinnla- 
tion  modeler  can  add  other  maps  that  n<«d  to  be  represented  in  the  system 

ff..y  Conclu.iion.s 

The  resulting  simulation  model  is  very  etfextive  for  an  objead-oriented  discrete  event  sim¬ 
ulation.  The  mo'lel  allows  flox’bihty  for  multiple;  typc.s  of  objects  and  object  interactions  and 
cummunication  between  object  copies  on  different  LPs.  The  model  also  i)rovidcs  the  capability  to 
ca.sily  modify  the  siinulaticii  for  other  applications. 

The  tcchniqnc  of  providing  an  Event  Scheduler,  Event  Predictors,  and  allowing  events  to 
execute  themselves  proved  to  be  a  promising  method  of  designing  a  inndifiable  object-oriented 
discrete  event  simulation.  The  model  provc<l  to  successfully  inotlel  the  interaction  between  simple 
objects.  Since  the  model  wa,s  designed  to  allow  euvironniental  objects  to  be  modelled  the  same  as 
simple  objects,  the  model  also  provides  an  effective  approach  to  modelling  the  interaction  of  simple 
objects  with  cnvirouincnt  objci’ts.  This  ability  wa-s  not  tested,  but  can  be  shown  by  implementing 
terrain  represented  as  a  simple  object  and  interacting  with  other  objects  through  the  use  of  Event 
Predictors  and  Event  object.s  just  like  those  used  for  siinjde  objects. 
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Aggregate  objects  can  also  be  represented  with  the  model.  The  components  of  an  aggiegate 
object  can  either  be  implemented  as  simple  objects  that  are  tightly  coupled  to  other  components 
or  the  aggregate  can  be  modeled  as  a  single  object  which  maintains  its  component  objects  and 
handles  the  interaction  between  them. 

The  simulation  model  is  a  valid  approach  to  parallel  discrete  event  simulation.  The  model 
maintains  communicaticn  between  LPs  and  the  updates  between  multiple  object  copies.  One  of 
the  problems  encountered  in  the  implementation  of  the  model  wais  how  to  ensure  valid  events  on 
the  event  queue  for  a  particular  object  when  events  are  received  from  object  copies  on  other  LPs. 
This  problem  is  common  to  any  model  of  parallel  discrete  event  simulation  that  predicts  the  next 
event  for  each  object  individually  instead  of  p-edictic.g  the  next  event  for  any  object.  This  latter 
method  aUow.s  only  one  event  to  be  predicted  at  a  time  and  does  not  need  a  queue. 

Although  the  model  proved  to  be  successful,  implementing  the  design  in  a  non-object-oriented 
language  proved  to  ba  a  very  complicated  undertaking.  I  do  ’•ecommeod  the  design  technique,  but 
only  if  it  is  to  be  implemented  in  an  object-orient  ;d  language.  The  object-oriented  principles  of 
inheritance  and  polymorphism  cannot  be  easily  /•cp.*oduced  in  a  non-object  oriented  programming 
'anguage  without  a  complicated  implementation. 

This  study  in  object  oriented  simulation  's  a  good  basis  for  understanding  the  problems 
involved  in  designing  and  implementing  an  object  ork-iited  paidllel  discrete  event  simulation,  and 
provides  a  valid  simulation  model  th.it  hiippo.ts  interaction  between  all  types  of  objects.  J-MASS 
can  use  thic  document  as  a  reference  for  ideetifying  problems  in  designing  a  simulation  model  and 
use  the  designed  model  as  an  example  simulation  model  design. 
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6-4  Research  Recommendations 

There  is  still  much  work  that  can  be  accomplished  in  the  topic  of  this  thesis.  The  following 
lists  of  items  are  recommendations  for  further  research  in  the  topic  and  support  of  the  Battlesim 
program. 

6.4-1  Further  Research. 

•  Investigate  the  effects  of  load  balancing  of  a  partitioned  simulation  by  modifying  the  parti¬ 
tion  structure  if  the  processing  load  of  one  of  the  processors  is  bearing  a  significantly  larger 
processing  load  than  the  other  partitions. 

•  Investigate  further  the  handling  of  aggregate  objects.  Determine  if  it  is  better  for  component 
objects  to  be  hidden  from  the  simulation  and  handled  by  the  player  or  for  the  simulation  to 
directly  handle  communication  between  the  component  objects. 

•  Further  study  the  implementation  of  environment  objects.  Many  types  of  environment  objects 
can  be  partitioned  for  use  in  a  partitioned  simulation,  but  may  not  be  valid  if  a  simulation 
uses  dynamiccilly  changing  partitions. 

•  Further  study  the  best  method  to  keep  parallel  discrete  event  simulations  synchronized  when 
duplicate  objects  on  multiple  LPs  must  keep  each  other  state  updated.  The  problem  to  be 
studied  involves  choosing  between  taking  invalid  events  off  the  event  queue  or  verifying  each 
event  when  it  is  removed  from  the  queue  by  ensuring  that  the  current  state  of  the  objects 
allows  the  event  to  occur. 

6.4.2  Battlesim  Updates. 

•  Implement  Battlesim  using  an  object-oriented  language.  This  would  allow  better  use  of  object 
classes  and  polymorphism. 
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•  Modify  the  sector  to  LP  mapping  which  uses  tchmap.c  to  use  the  new  map  system  in  map.c 
to  provide  more  consistency  to  the  code. 

•  Change  the  object  update  event  to  send  partial  updates  instead  of  entire  player  copies.  This 
would  lower  the  communication  between  processors  during  object  updates. 

•  Make  the  Battlesim  subclass  more  object-oriented  by  taking  the  armaments,  defenses,  target 
lists,  and  sensors  out  and  making  them  into  separate  objects  like  the  route. 

•  Add  an  acceleration  model  into  the  player  objects.  The  objects  currently  change  velocity 
instantly. 


•  Modify  the  use  of  scenario  files  to  be  able  to  load  a  single  scenario  file  Instead  of  one  for  each 
section.  This  would  require  a  function  to  place  an  object  into  the  correct  sector(s)  based 
on  its  location  and  to  be  able  to  send  the  object  to  the  other  LPs  if  necessary.  This  would 
simplify  the  process  of  generating  scenarios. 

•  Modify  Spectrum  to  use  float  times  for  LP  channel  updates  instead  of  integer  times.  Battlesim 
events  occur  at  float  times  and  synchronization  between  partitions  may  not  be  accurate  when 
objects  are  migrating  to  other  processors. 
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Appendix  A.  Model  Data  Dictionary 


A.l  General  Model 

A. 1.1  General  Model  Objects. 

Application  -  The  Application  is  the  part  of  the  simulation  model  that  contains  the  objects  being 
simulated,  the  event  predictors  that  predict  object  interactions,  and  the  events  that  support 
the  interactions. 

Application  Support  System  -  The  Application  Support  System  provides  support  for  a  simula¬ 
tion  application.  The  support  objects  include  the  Event  Scheduler,  the  Object  Copy  Manager, 
the  Object  Relationship  Map,  and  simulation  support  cvent.s. 

Event  Object  -  An  Event  object  signifies  the  occurrence  of  an  object  interaction  or  the  change 
of  state  of  an  object.  Events  can  be  of  two  different  types:  application  events  and  simulation 
support  events.  Application  events  signify  object  interaction  or  change  of  an  object’s  state  and 
are  created  by  an  event  predictor.  Simulation  support  events  are  created  by  the  simulation  in 
order  to  carry  out  a  particular  action  at  a  particular  point  in  time.  Events  maintain  pointers 
to  the  objects  that  they  affect  and  have  an  event  type  that  determines  what  actions  are  taken 
when  their  execute^event  function  is  called. 

Event  Predictor  Object  -  An  Event  Predictor  computes  the  next  occurrence  of  a  specific  event 
type  for  a  given  Player  object. 

Event  Scheduler  Object  -  The  Event  Scheduler  determines  the  next  event  for  a  given  Player 
object  by  consulting  all  of  the  Event  Predictors  that  correspond  to  that  Player  object. 

Object  Copy  Manager  Object  -  An  Object  Copy  Manager  manages  the  update  of  object  copies 
by  determining  the  location  of  the  copies  and  sending  Update.Player.Copy  events  to  the 
appropriate  LP’s. 
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Object  Relationship  Map  Object  -  An  Object  Relationship  Map  maintains  the  mapping  of 
relationships  between  objects  since  the  simulation  objects  in  this  model  do  not  have  visibility 
of  other  simulation  objects. 

Partition  Object  -  An  Partition  Object  is  a  3-dimensional  partition  of  the  simulation  environ¬ 
ment. 

Player  Container  Object  •  A  Player  Container  object  is  a  container  object  that  consists  of  a 
list  of  objects.  For  this  model,  a  Player  Container  Object  is  associated  with  each  Partition 
Object  and  contains  a  list  of  all  of  the  objects  located  in  that  simulation  partition. 

Simulation  LP  -  A  Simulation  LP  is  a  logical  process  of  the  simulation.  Each  Simulation  LP 
consists  of  both  Simulation  Support  and  Application  Support. 

Simulation  Support  System  -  The  Simulation  Support  System  in  this  model  supports  an  ap¬ 
plication  using  Parallel  Discrete  Event  Simulation.  The  support  system  implements  discrete 
event  simulation  support  by  providing  a  simulation  clock  and  a  next  event  queue.  Parallelism 
is  supported  by  providing  an  interface  that  makes  parallelism  invisible  to  the  application. 

A. 2  Battlesim  Model 

•  Event  Predictor  Objects 

Boundsury  Cros.sing  -  The  Boundary  Crossing  Event  Predictor  predicts  events  for  Player 
Objects  crossing  the  edges  of  sectors.  This  event  predictor  only  applie.s  lo  moving  Player 
objects  in  the  simulation.  The  Events  predicted  are  Front  End  Object,  Center  of  Object, 
and  Back  End  Object. 

Collision  -  The  Collision  Event  Predictor  predicts  collisions  for  certain  Player  Objects  with 
other  Player  objects.  The  predictor  is  only  used  by  Mobile  Player  Objects  that  have 
the  capability  to  collide  with  other  objects.  The  event  predicted  is  Collision  Distance 
Reached. 
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Enter  Sensor  Range  -  The  Enter  Sensor  Range  Event  Predictor  predicts  when  a  mobile 
Player  Object  moves  into  the  sensor  range  of  another  player  object  tliat  has  a  sensor. 


The  event  predicted  is  Entered  Sensor  Range. 

Sensor  Contact  -  The  Sensor  Contact  Event  Predictor  predicts  when  a  Player  Object  that 
has  a  sensor  will  have  another  player  object  move  into  its  sensor  range.  The  event 
predicted  is  Made  Sensor  Contact. 

•  Event  Objects 

Back  End  Object  -  The  Back  End  Object  event  indicates  that  the  back  end  of  an  object 
has  left  a  sector.  The  player  will  be  removed  from  that  sector  and  all  appropriate  object 
relationship  maps  will  be  modified  to  eliminate  a  reference  to  that  sector  as  the  location 
of  a  player  copy. 

Center  of  Object  •  The  Center  of  Object  event  indicates  that  the  center  of  an  object  has 
moved  to  a  new  sector.  The  Relationship  Maps  must  be  updated  to  reflect  that  the 
owner  player  has  moved  to  a  new  sector  and  the  mapping  to  player  copies  must  be  made 
available  on  the  LP  where  the  owner  player  is  now  located. 

Collision  Distance  Reached  -  This  event  indicates  that  a  two  player  objects  have  collided. 
The  event  exchanges  information  between  the  players  to  indicate  the  speed  and  mass  of 
the  object  they  have  collided  with  and  the  players  respond  accoraingly. 

Entered  Sensor  Range  -  This  event  indicates  that  a  player  object  has  entered  the  sensor 
range  or  another  phaycr.  The  event  notifies  the  player  through  a  method  and  the  player 
responds  accordingly. 

Front  End  Object  -  The  Front  End  Object  event  indicates  that  the  front  end  of  an  object 
has  just  entered  a  new  sector.  A  copy  of  the  player  must  be  created  in  the  new  sector 
and  all  appropriate  object  relationship  maps  will  be  modified  to  indicate  the  player  now 
ha.s  a  player  copy  in  that  sector. 
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Made  Sensor  Contact  -  The  Made  Sensor  Contact  Event  indicates  that  a  player’s  sensors 
have  made  a  contact.  The  event  will  indicate  the  contact  to  the  player  by  calling  a 
method  in  the  player  which  will  respond  accordingly. 

Reached  Turnpoint  -  The  Reached  Turnpoint  Event  indicates  that  a  player  has  reached 
one  of  its  turnpoints.  The  event  will  call  a  method  in  the  player  which  will  handle  this 
event. 

Remove  Player  Copy  The  Remove  Player  Event  indicates  that  a  player  copy  is  no  longer 
in  a  given  simulation  sector  and  that  it  must  be  removed.  This  may  occur  as  the  result 
of  a  player  leaving  a  sector  or  a  player  being  destroyed. 

Start  Player  Copy  -  The  Start  Player  Event  indicates  that  a  player  needs  to  have  its  next 
event  calculated.  This  Event  is  mainly  used  only  at  he  beginning  of  the  simulation  to 
calculate  the  first  event  for  each  of  the  player  objects. 

Update  Player  Copy  -This  event  indicates  that  the  playei  copy  must  be  updated  using 
the  player  copy  attached  to  the  event.  If  the  player  does  not  exist  in  this  sector,  then  it 
must  be  created. 

•  Player  Objects 

F18  This  player  is  a  mobile  player  thai  flies  throughout  the  simulation  environment,  from 
routepoint  to  routepoint,  reacting  to  other  objects  that  it  encounters. 

MIG  -  This  player  is  a  mobile  player  that  flics  throughout  the  simulation  environment,  from 
routepoint  to  routepoint,  reacting  to  other  objects  that  it  encounters. 

MISSILE  -  This  player  is  a  mobile  player  that  flies  throughout  the  simulation  environment, 
from  routepoint  to  routepoint,  reacting  to  other  objects  that  it  encounters. 

TANK  -  This  is  a  mobile  player  that  moves  along  the  terrain  in  the  simulation,  from  route- 
point  to  routepoint,  reacting  to  the  terrain  and  other  objects  it  encounter. 
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TERRAIN  -  This  objfct  is  a  stationary  enviroiiinenta!  object  that  exists  throughout  the 
simulation.  In  this  model,  the  terrain  does  not  change. 

•  Other  Siinulatiiin  Objects 

aviap  -  The  Object  Relationship  Map  for  Battlesim.  Keeps  track  of  associations  between 
objects. 

Object  Ma.nager  -  The  Object  Copy  Manager  for  Battlesim.  Manage.s  updates  of  player 
copies  by  determining  what  LP  object  copies  arc  on  and  sending  Update^Player.Copy 
events  to  those  LP's. 

Playerset  -  The  playerset  is  a  Player  Container  Object  and  contains  all  the  Player  Objects 
in  a  given  Sector. 

Sector  -  The  sector  is  a  Partition  Object  and  represents  a  partition  of  the  Battlesim  simu¬ 
lation  environment. 
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Appendix  B.  Detailed  Player  Object  Attribute  Descriptions 

This  appendix  describes  the  updated  Player  Object  in  BATTLESIM  by  defining  the  attributes 
of  the  Player  object  their  purpose.  The  first  .section  describes  the  attributes  of  the  Player  Class, 
which  is  the  generic  player  structure  used  for  all  siiiiule^ion  players  in  this  model.  The  second 
section  describes  the  attributes  of  the  the  Battlesim  Player  Subclass. 

Note  that  if  an  attribute  is  not  actively  used  in  BATTLESIM.  then  it  is  marked  as  such;  these 
attributes  remain  to  support  future  improvements  in  simulation  fidelity. 

B.I  Player  Class  Attributes 

This  section  describes  the  attributes  of  the  Player  Class. 

•  Object  Type  -  identifies  what  kind  of  icon  is  associated  with  a  player  when  the  scenario's 
output  tile  is  displayed  by  the  graphics  display  driver. 

•  Object  tdentiiler  -  unique  among  “owned”  players;  however,  player-copies  of  an  owned 
player  will  share  the  same  object  identifier. 

•  Current  Time  -  current  simulation  time  of  the  player 

•  Location  -  three  values  indicating  the  position  of  the  player  on  the  battlefield  in  x,y.and  z 
coordinates. 

•  Velocity  -  three  values  indicating  the  player’s  x,y,  and  z  velocity  vectors. 

•  Orientation  -  yaw,  pitch  and  roll  of  player  (roll  not  used  in  current  version). 

•  Rotation  -  rates  of  changes  about  the  x,  y,  and  z  axi.s’.  These  values  are  not  used  by  the 
current  version. 

•  Player  Size  -  attribute  indicating  the  radius  of  the  player  in  the  .same  units  that  are  used 
to  specify  position.  This  is  used  to  make  collision  detection  more  realistic. 
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•  Player  Mass  -  attribute  indicating  the  mass  of  the  player.  This  is  used  to  make  collision 
response  more  realistic. 

D.2  Battlesim  Player  Subclass  Attributes 

This  section  describes  the  attributes  of  the  Battlesim  Player  Subclass. 

•  Object  Loyalty  -  a  number  indicating  which  objects  are  friends  and  which  are  foes.  Objects 
with  the  same  number  are  friends,  and  will  not  attack  each  other.  Objects  with  different 
numbers  are  foes,  and  may  attack  one  another. 

•  Fuel  Status  -  value  indicates  how  much  fuel  the  player  has  left.  Not  tised  in  the  current 
version. 

•  Condition  -  value  indicating  how  badly  damaged  a  player  is.  Not  used  in  the  c\irreut  version, 
since  an  object  is  alway  cither  fully  operational  or  completely  destroyed. 

•  Vulnerability  •  specifies  how  strong  a  destructive  force  is  required  to  destroy  the  player. 
Not  used  in  the  ctirrent  version. 

•  Operator  -  two  values  indicating  the  experience  and  threat  knowledge  of  the  operator  of  the 
player  object.  Not  used  in  the  current  version. 

•  Performance  -  four  characteristics  of  the  player  not  used  in  the  current  version.  These 
characteristics  include: 

1.  max  speed 

2.  minimum  turn  radius 

3.  average  fuel  consumption  rate 

4.  max  climb  rate 

•  Route  Data  -  a  pointer  to  the  route  list. 
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Sensors  -  a  pointer  to  the  linked  list  of  the  sensors  owned  by  a  player.  The  characteristics 
of  a  sensor  include: 

1.  sensor  type  (not  usctl  by  current  version) 

2.  sensor  range 

3.  sensor  resolution  (not  used  by  current  version) 

Armaments  -  a  pointer  to  the  linked  list  of  the  arnianients  owned  by  a  player.  The  charac¬ 
teristics  of  an  armament  include: 

1.  type  (used  by  missiles  only) 

2.  range  (not  used  by  current  version) 

3.  lethality  (not  used  by  current  version) 

4.  accuracy  (not  used  by  current  version) 

5.  speed  (not  used  by  current  version) 

6.  count  (not  used  by  current  version) 

Defensive  Systems  -  a  pointer  to  the  linked  list  of  the  defensive  systems  owned  by  a  player. 
It  is  not  used  by  the  current  version.  The  characteristics  of  a  defensive  system  include: 

1.  type 

2.  range 

3.  effectivenes.'i 

Target  List  -  a  pointer  to  the  linked  list  of  targets  for  the  player.  The  characteristics  of  a 
target  list  include: 

1.  type 

2.  location  (not  used  by  current  version) 
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methods. c  I'h*'  iiii'tliodN  m  thiM  hU-  tiiu^t  lo'  ii|Mlat>-il  to  Im-  ahli-  to  hHiitllr  i  hJIm  to  tlir  nrw  I'Uyrr 
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init  jnaps.c  This  tile  must  lie  i  liHiigi'il  to  iLssomto  the  ik-w  PlayiT  typr  to  tin-  Evi'iit  rn-dirtor 
cln-ssos  that  it  is  associated  witli  and  a.ssa<  iate  Event  Predictor  classes  to  the  new  Player  type. 

scenario  flies  The  modeler  must  create  a  new  format  for  the  new  Player  subclass  and  generate 
scenario  files.  (Only  neces.s.iry  if  the  .subclass  has  its  own  data  structure.) 

C.1.2  Rf.quirr.d  Methods.  New  Players  are  required  to  have  variations  of  the  following 
methods  defined: 

new^ubclttss  Allocates  space  for  the  subclass  structure  and  returns  a  jioiiiter  to  the  new  subclass. 
(Only  necessary  if  the  subclass  has  its  own  data  structure.) 

free^ubclass  Frees  space  occupied  by  a  subcla.ss  structure.  (Only  necessary  if  the  subclass  has 
its  own  data  structure.) 
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read^ubclass  Reads  in  data  from  the  scenario  file  to  the  snix  lass  structure.  (Only  necessary  if 
the  subclass  ha.s  its  own  data  structtire.) 

list  jsubclass  ciists  the  data  in  the  subclass  data  structtire.  (Only  nere.ssary  if  the  subclass  has  its 
own  data  structu’-c.) 

pack^ubclasR  Packs  the  <lata  of  the  subcla.ss  data  structure  into  newly  allocated  contiguous 
ineniory  and  returns  a  jtointcr  to  the  lucniory.  (Only  nece.s.sary  if  the  subclass  has  its  own 
data  structure.) 

unpack jsubclasa  Unpacks  data  front  contiguous  ineinury  into  a  subclass  data  structure  and  re¬ 
turns  a  pointer  to  the  structure.  (Only  necessary  if  the  subclass  has  its  own  data  structure.) 

subclass.packsize  Determines  the  memory  required  to  pack  a  subclass  data  structure.  (Only 
nece.s.sary  if  tlu!  subclass  has  its  own  data  .structure.) 

det -subclass  Jnternal.e vent  Deteruiine.s  the  next  internal  event  for  the  jtartieular  Player  suit- 
class  For  example,  the  Battlesiiu  Player  ti.ses  this  to  predict  route  events.  (Only  necessary  if 
the  subclass  schedules  events.) 

C  Z  Adding  New  Events 

Adding  new  Events  to  the  simulation  requires  modifications  to  the  following  files: 

ex.event.c  The  proper  “cxecute.cveut”  method  must  be  added  to  this  file  and  the  polymorphic 
execute.event  method  must  be  updated  to  handle  it. 

ex.event.h  The  new  Event  type  must  be  assigned  a  imineric  designator. 

predict.c  The  projter  •'pf‘’‘fi‘'*^-®vent’’  must  be  added  to  this  file  and  the  method  predict.event 
must  be  updated, 

predict. h  The  new  Event  Predictor  type  must  be  assigned  a  iiunieric  de.signator. 
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init_maps.c  This  filr  must  hr  diangrd  to  associate  each  Player  class  to  the  Event  Predictor  classes 
that  it  is  associated  with  and  associate  each  Event  Predictor  to  the  Player  classes  that  are  in 
its  search  space. 

C.a  Example.  Implementation  of  a  Pool  Ball  Simulation 

This  example  will  describe  how  the  siinulatiou  can  be  made  to  simulate  a  set  of  i)Ool  balls 
bouncing  around  a  pool  table.  The  balls  arc  able  to  bounce  off  of  each  other,  as  well  as  the  sides 
of  the  pool  table.  The  pool  table  will  be  partitioned  just  as  the  battlefield  was.  Each  Sector  object 
will  therefore  represent  a  different  portion  of  the  pool  table.  Figure  14  shows  an  example  Pool  Ball 
simulation. 


O" 
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Figure  14.  Example  Pool  Ball  simulation. 


C.S.J  Description  of  the  New  Objects.  The  objects  involved  in  the  pool  ball  simulation  are 
pool  balls  and  the  pool  table.  The  only  Events  required  for  this  simidation,  besides  the  simulation 
maintenance  Events,  are  Boundary  Crossing  Events  and  Collision  Events 
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C.S.1.1  The  Pool  Balls.  The  pool  balls  will  be  modeled  as  spheres  with  a  certain 
size  and  mass.  The  attributes  for  the  pool  balls  can  be  implemented  using  the  standard  simulation 
class  provided  in  file  player,  c.  Each  ball  can  be  represented  using  the  size  and  mass  fields  in  the 
Player  structure  which  arc  entered  as  part  of  the  scenario  file.  No  polygons  are  necessary  for 
collision  detection  since  these  are  regular  shaped  objects. 

C.S.1.2  The  Pool  Table.  In  the  simplest  model,  the  pool  table  can  be  implemented 
as  a  set  of  planes.  Since  the  balls  do  not  react  to  gravity,  the  bottom  plane  of  the  table  does  not 
need  to  be  modeled.  What  does  need  to  be  represented  is  the  sides  of  the  pool  table,  because  the 
pool  balls  must  interact  with  them  as  a  Collision  Event  and  bounce  off  of  them.  The  easiest  way 
to  do  this  is  to  represent  each  of  the  sides  of  the  pool  table  using  a  plane  equation,  providing  A,  B, 
C,  and  D  for  the  equation  Ax  +  By  +  C z  +  D  =  0.  Since  the  sides  of  the  pool  table  arc  square  with 
the  Cartesian  coordinate  system,  this  will  result  in  the  four  sides  being  represented  as  (1,0,0,-L), 
(1,0,0,-R),  (0,1,0,-F),  and  (0,1.0,-B),  where  L,  R,  T,  and  B  stand  for  left,  right,  front,  and  back. 
The  representation  of  each  side  must  exist  in  the  scenario  file  once  for  each  Sector  that  the  side 
must  reside  in.  Each  of  the  sides  must  have  an  X,  Y,  Z  location  in  the  main  player  class  that  is  set 
to  a  value  within  the  range  of  the  Sector  it  resides  in.  Otherwise,  it  will  not  be  represented  in  the 
correct  sector. 

C.3.2  Adding  the  New  Objects.  This  section  will  step  through  the  actions  required  to 
implement  the  new  objects.  Each  file  to  be  modified  is  listed,  as  well  as  the  changes  that  must  be 
made. 

player.h  This  file  contains  the  assignments  of  numeric  values  to  Player  types.  It  must  be  modified 

so  there  can  be  a  numeric  representation  of  a  Pool  Ball  object  and  a  Pool  T^ble  Side  object. 

Example  addition  to  the  file: 

«defiue  POOLBALL  6 
#define  P00L_TABLE.SIDE  7 
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subclass.c  and  subclass. h  The  Pool  Ball  object  requires  a  subclass  file  that  contains  a  method 
that  handles  its  reaction  to  a  collision,  but  does  not  require  a  subclass  data  structure  since 
all  of  the  necessary  attributes  are  available  in  the  general  Player  object  class.  The  collision 
handling  method  must  be  able  to  take  in  the  parameters  that  describe  the  impact  and  change 
the  state  of  the  Pool  Ball  as  a  result  of  the  impact. 

The  Pool  Table  Side  object  requires  a  subclass  file  that  contains  its  attribute  data  structure. 
This  subclass  does  not  need  interaction  methods.  Since  it  has  a  data  structure  it  must  have 
the  required  methods  to  handle  the  data  structure.  These  include  versions  of  the  following 
methods: 

•  newjsubclassO 

•  free^ubclassO 

•  readjubclass() 

•  list^ubclassO 

•  pack^ubclassO 

•  unpack^ubclassO 

•  subclass.packsize() 

•  pack.subclas3() 

These  methods  must  be  given  names  that  are  unique  in  the  simulation.  An  example  would  be 
new.PTahUSide.subclass.  Even  though  the  Pool  Table  Side  object  will  not  be  moving  between 
partitions,  the  pack  and  unpack  functions  are  still  required.  This  requirement  is  needed  to 
support  the  simulation's  capability  to  save  its  state  and  return  to  an  earlier  simulation  time. 
All  object  structures  must  be  able  to  be  packed. 

methods. c  The  methods  in  this  file  must  be  updated  to  be  able  to  handle  calls  to  polymorphic 
methods  in  the  new  Pool  Ball  and  Pool  Table  Side  subclasses.  The  collision  handling  method 
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in  the  Pool  Ball  subclass  must  be  added  in  the  ^.xecute.collision  method.  The  Pool  Table  Side 
does  not  need  to  have  an  entry  in  the  Execute.CoUision  method  as  long  as  the  default  entry 
performs  no  action.  Additionally,  all  of  the  Pool  Table  Side  object's  subclass  data  structure 
handing  methods  must  be  added. 

init-maps.c  If  only  one  Event  Predictor  object  is  used  to  model  both  Ball-Ball  collisions  and 
Ball-Side  collisions,  then  this  file  must  be  changed  to  associate  the  Pool  Ball  Player  type 
with  the  Boundary  Event  and  Collision  Event  Predictors.  Also,  the  Collision  Event  Predictor 
must  be  associated  with  both  the  Pool  Ball  Class  and  the  Pool  Table  Side  Class.  This  is  so 
the  Predictor  will  evaluate  the  state  of  objects  of  both  of  these  Player  classes  when  checking 
for  collisions.  It  may  be  desirable  to  implement  the  Event  Predictors  for  the  two  types  of 
collisions  separately.  In  this  case,  there  would  be  a  separate  Event  Predictor  of  Ball-Ball  and 
Ball-Side  collisions. 

scenario  flies  Since  the  Pool  Table  Side  object  requires  an  additional  data  structure  for  its  sub¬ 
class,  the  modeler  must  design  an  input  format  for  the  subclass  and  a  method  for  reading  it 
in.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  use  a  one-line  format  immediately  after  the  line  used  for  the 
main  Player  object. 

C.3.3  Addition  of  the  New  Events.  Assuming  the  Boundary  Events  and  the  Collision 
Events  already  exist,  no  new  events  are  required.  The  Event  Predictor  for  the  Collision  Events 
must  be  modified  to  handle  Ball-Side  collisions.  It  may  be  easier  to  develop  a  separate  Event 
Predictor  for  each  type  of  predictor.  The  following  modifications  must  be  made  for  implementation 
of  the  Events  and  Event  Predictors  of  the  Pool  Ball  Simulation: 

ex.event.c  and  ex-event.h  Since  no  new  Events  are  introduced,  these  two  files  do  not  require 
changes. 
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predict. c  The  det.colhsion.event  muat  be  modified  to  handle  two  different  types  of  collision.  The 
first  method  involves  predicting  the  collision  of  two  spheres  while  the  second  involves  predict¬ 
ing  the  collision  between  a  sphere  and  a  plane. 

predict. h  Since  no  new  Event  Predictors  are  needed,  this  file  does  not  require  changes. 

init  jnaps.c  This  file  must  be  changed  to  associate  the  Collision  Event  Predictor  class  with  the 
Pool  Ball  class  and  the  Poo!  Table  Side  class. 
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Appendix  D.  The  Map  Object 


D.l  Introduction 

This  appendix  describes  the  Map  Object  that  was  created  during  this  thesis.  The  Map  Object 
contains  mappings  of  an  integer  to  a  set  of  integers.  The  Map  Object  uses  the  linked  list  support 
in  lie  to  create  linked  lists.  File  map.h  is  used  to  define  the  maps  that  are  used. 

D.2  Map  Structure 

The  data  structure  for  the  Relationship  Map  object  consists  of  an  array  of  pointers  to  maps. 
Each  map  consists  of  a  linked  list  of  items  that  are  mapped  from.  Each  of  the  items  that  are  mapped 
from  consist  of  linked  list  of  items  that  they  are  mapped  to.  All  linked  lists  are  implemented  using 
the  linked  list  facility  in  file  ll.c.  Each  linked  list  consists  of  headers  that  point  to  list  nodes.  Each 
list  node  is  a  list  placeholder  that  has  a  pointer  to  a  data  element  and  to  the  next  list  element  if 
one  exists.  See  Figure  15  for  a  pictorial  represeulaliou  of  the  map  system. 

The  following  code  displays  the  structures  used  in  the  Relationship  Map  object: 

static  void  •map [MAI_MAP_TYPE  1]  : 

typadsf  struct  { 
int  mapfrom.id; 
void  •mapping.ll; 
void  •last.read.mapto; 

}  mapirom.typs ; 

typadsf  int  mapto.type; 


D.S  Methods 

D.3.1  Public  Methods.  The  following  methods  are  public  and  available  external  to  the 
map.c  file.  They  arc  made  available  through  the  use  of  file  map.!,. 

new^aps  Initializes  all  the  Maps  by  creating  the  list  headers  for  each  one. 
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Figure  15.  The  data  structure  representation  of  the  Relationship  Map 


set-Mapping  Adds  a  mapping  for  a  particular  integer  in  a  particular  map.  NOTE:  This  function 
allows  an  integer  to  be  mapped  to  more  than  one  other  integer. 

reset -Mapping  Replaces  all  of  the  current  mappings  for  an  integer  in  a  map  with  a  single  new 
mapping. 

get  Jlrst -Mapping  Gets  the  first  mapping  for  an  integer  in  a  map.  Returns  an  integer. 

get -next  .Mapping  Gets  the  next  mapping  for  an  integer  in  a  map,  assuming  no  interim  acces.ses 
were  made  to  the  map.  Returns  an  integer. 

is-Mapped  Determines  whether  a  mapping  exists  in  a  particular  map.  Returns  TRUE  or  FALSE. 

del-Mapping  Removes  a  particular  mapping  from  a  map. 
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del-object-Mappings  Removes  all  of  the  mappings  for  a  partirular  integer  in  a  map. 
8how_all_Map8  Shows  tlie  contents  of  all  maps. 

pack_Mapping  Packs  a  single  mapping  and  returns  a  pointer  to  the  jiacked  mapping. 
get-packed-Mapping_size  Gets  the  size  of  a  packed  mapping. 

unpack_Mapping  Unpacks  a  mapping  and  puts  it  in  the  map  on  the  current  LP.  The  packed 
mapping  is  freed. 

ahow.packed-Mapping  Show  the  contents  of  a  packed  mapping 
pack-Mapset  Pack  the  entire  set  of  maps.  Returns  a  pointer  to  the  packed  maps. 

record-Mapset  Records  the  current  Mapset.  Used  by  state  saving  process  to  pack  the  set  of 
maps. 

restore-Mapset  Restores  a  recorded  mapset. 

clesr^apsot  Clears  the  entire  set  of  m.%p.s. 

free.packedJVfapset  Frees  a  packed  set  of  maps. 

show  .packed  .Mapset  Show  the  contents  of  a  packed  set  of  maps. 

D.3.2  Private  Methods.  The  following  methods  are  not  available  externally  to  the  map.c 
file.  They  are  not  made  available  by  file  map.h. 

new.tnap&om  Creates  a  new  mapfrom  structure  and  initializes  its  attributes.  The  mapfrom 
structure  consists  of  an  integer  that  is  being  mapped  from  and  a  pointer  to  a  linked  list  of 
items  that  it  is  mapped  to.  It  also  contains  a  pointer  to  the  last  mapto  item  in  the  list  that 
was  accessed.  This  pointer  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  iterate  through  the  list  using  the  method 
get.nexLmapping, 

new  jnapto  Creates  a  new  mapto  structure  and  initializes  its  attributes.  The  mapto  structure 
consists  of  an  integer  that  is  being  mapped  to. 
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free-mapfrom  FVees  a  mcpfrom  data  structure, 
free-tnapto  Frees  a  mapto  data  structure. 

mapfromJs-equal  Used  for  calls  to  the  U.  delete,  ILcontniM,  and  ILindex.data  methods  of  hie  ll.r 
to  compare  a  mapfrom  data  node  against  an  entered  integer. 

mapto  Js .equal  Used  for  calls  to  the  ILdelete,  lLcontain.i,  and  ILindex.data  methods  of  tile  ll.r.  to 
compare  a  mapto  data  node  against  an  entered  integer. 


D.4  Map  Setup  and  Operation 

0.4.1  Map  Setup.  The  first  requirement  to  setting  up  the  Relationship  Map  is  to  setup 
the  defint  J  Map  Types  in  file  tr.ap.h. 


/«**4>*««««i*««*«**«iti**«***  HAP  types  *********•*•««**«*•«**«***•**• 

♦  IMPORTANT:  MAX.MAP.TYPE  must  be  >=  largest  defined  MAP.TYPE  • 

•  and  all  MAP.TYPES  MUST  BE  different.  • 

#define  PLAYER.TYPE.TO_PREOICTOR.TYPE  1 
#d«fiue  PREDICTOR.TYPE.TO.PLAYER.TYPE  2 
#d«fine  PLAYER.PTR.TO.SECTOR.ID  3 
#define  PLAYER.Ib.lO.OWNERS.SECTOR.ID  4 
#d«fine  PLAYER.ID_T0_C0PIES.SECT0R.ID  S 

#d«fine  MAX.MAP.TYPE  S 


The  five  map  type  listed  above  are  required  for  the  basic  operation  of  the  simulation  system. 
New  map  types  can  be  added,  but  notice  that  the  variable  MAXJfAP.TYPE  must  be  adjusted  accord¬ 
ingly.  IMPORTANT:  The  map  system  is  implemented  so  that  space  will  be  allocated  and  maps 
initialized  for  map  IDs  in  the  range  0  to  MAX  JUtP.TYPE,  so  plan  your  numbering  system  accordingly. 
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D.4-^  Map  Initialuation.  All  of  the  mapH  are  allocated  space  and  initialized  throngli  the 
method  init-Maps  in  file  init.map.t.c.  This  ntethod  makes  a  call  to  new.MapA  to  set  up  the  maps 
and  then  tiscs  the  other  Map  iiiv....iods  to  load  the  maps  with  initial  values. 

r.4.^  The  Three  Player  Object  Position  Maps  .  The  three  Maps  used  for  maintaining 
the  Player  objects  in  the  simulation  arc  listed  below: 

•  PLAYER-PTR-TO-SECTORJD 

•  PLAYERJD-TO.OWNERS^ECTORJD 

•  PLAYERJD.TOXOPIES.SECTORJD 

The  PLAYERJ’TR.TO^ECTORJD  map  is  used  to  maintain  the  relationship  between  each 
copy  of  a  Player  object  and  the  ID  of  the  Sector  object  that  it  resides  in.  This  map  must  be 
maintained  for  each  copy  of  a  player,  using  the  Player's  pointer  as  the  niap-from  value  and  the 
Sector  ID  as  the  map  to  value  in  the  Map  method  calls. 

The  PLAYERJD.TO.OWNERSJSECTORJD  map  is  used  to  maintain  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  a  Player  ID  and  the  ID  of  the  Sector  that  the  owner  copy  of  the  Player  resides  in.  Only  one 
copy  of  this  mapping  is  maintained  on  each  LP  that  a  Player  Object  has  copies  on,  therefore  this 
mapping  is  not  deleted  when  a  Player  leaves  a  sector,  in  case  the  Player  has  copies  in  other  Sectors 
that  arc  on  the  same  LP.  A  mote  complex  implementation  would  determine  if  it  is  safe  to  delete 
the  mapping  by  checking  the  other  sectors  on  the  same  LP  to  see  if  they  contain  a  Player  object 
with  the  same  ID.  This  map  can  be  used  to  determine  if  a  copy  of  a  Player  object  is  the  owner 
copy  by  comparing  this  mapping  against  the  PLAYERJ’TR.TO^ECTOR JD  map  to  see  if  they 
are  eqiial. 

The  PLAYERJD.TO.COPIES^ECTORJD  map  is  used  to  maintain  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  owner  copy  of  a  Player  object  and  its  other  copies.  This  is  done  by  mapping  the  Player 
ID  of  the  Player  to  the  Sector  ID  of  the  Sectors  that  contain  copies  of  the  Player.  This  map  is 
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maintaiucd  only  on  the  LP  that  contains  the  owner  copy  of  the  Player.  This  map  nnist  be  trans¬ 
ferred  between  LPs  with  the  ownership  of  the  Player.  This  map  is  ])riniarily  used  to  update  Player 
cojries  when  the  owner  copy  changes. 
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Appendix  E.  Scenario  Input  File  Format 


E.l  Introduction, 

This  section  describes  tlic  format  and  attributes  for  a  scenario  input  file. 

To  allow  for  the  simulation  of  multiple  types  of  objects,  the  structure  of  the  scenario  file 
needed  to  be  changed.  The  oid  scenario  file  provided  the  capability  to  read  in  a  single  type  of 
object.  The  goal  in  the  design  of  the  new  scenario  file  was  to  support  most  of  the  old  design  to 
enable  the  reuse  of  code,  and  to  allow  for  the  addition  of  other  object  types. 

The  new  design  centers  around  the  use  of  a  single  data  line  used  for  all  types  of  objects, 
followed  by  further  data  lines  that  are  dependent  on  the  type  of  object  that  is  being  entered. 
The  first  data  line  contains  data  that  is  common  to  all  types  of  simulation  objects  and  fills  the 
attributes  of  the  simulation  object  superclass.  The  following  lines  contain  data  that  are  relevant 
to  the  subclass  dehuing  the  object.  The  function  of  reading  in  a  player  from  the  scenario  file  has 
been  moved  to  the  player,  which  reads  in  the  first  line,  and  then  calls  the  method  that  reads  in  tlie 
subclass  data. 

E.2  Scenario  Input  File  Format. 

The  format  for  scenario  files  with  the  ‘.inS’  extension  is  shown  below.  Attributes  which 
existed  in  the  previous  version  of  BATTLESIM  and  have  not  changed  format  are  merely  listed 
—  additional  information  on  their  purpose  can  be  obtained  from  Soderholm’s  thesis{30:3-5).  New 
attributes  added  to  support  spatial  partitioning,  as  well  as  old  attributes  with  a  new  format,  are 
explained  in  detail. 


E.2.1  The  Header  Section. 


•  Version  Number  -  A  rhamctrr  Rttribute  iudii-atiiig  wliat  version  this  file  is.  If  the  file 
version  does  not  match  Uiat  exi)ected  by  BATTLESIM,  then  an  error  message  is  returned  to 


the  user  and  the  run  terminates. 

•  Terrain  Data  Filename  •  A  charartrr  attribute  that  indicates  the  name  of  tlie  terrain  data 
file  to  l)c  used  for  tills  simulation  run.  This  file  contains  terrain  elevation  data  whieh  eurrently 
is  unused  by  BATTLESIM.  However,  this  was  added  to  supnort  modeling  of  terrain  at  a  later 
time. 

•  Terrain  Min  Coordinates  (x,y,2)  •  Three  double  attributes  which  provide  the  minimum 
X,  y.  and  z  axis  coordinates  of  the  battlefield.  Standardized  terrain  data  files  use  minimum 
values  of  zero. 

•  Terrain  Max  Coordinates  (x,y,z)  -  Three  double  attributes  which  provide  the  maximum 
X,  y,  and  z  axis  coordinates  of  the  battlefield.  Standardized  terrain  data  files  use  maximum 
vah  3  of  117,000  for  the  x-axis  and  118,000  for  the  y-axis.  A  maxinuini  of  1000  is  used  for 
benchmark  scenario  files  in  the  z-axis. 

•  Number  of  Sectors  -  An  integer  value  indicating  the  number  of  sectors  to  be  used  in  the 
scenario.  The  value  must  be  greater  than  0  and  less  than  05  to  be  valid. 

•  Sector  min/inax  Coordinates  -  Double  valuo.s  which  contain  eacli  sector  s  minimum  x/y/z 
coordinates  and  maximum  x/y/z  coordinates,  in  that  order.  Each  line  contains  six  entries 
containing  the  boundary  information  for  a  particular  sector,  with  the  lines  appearing  in  order 
from  the  first  to  the  last  sector.  Therefore  there  arc  exactly  a.s  many  lines  in  this  section  as 
there  are  number  of  sectors. 

•  Number  of  Icon  Definitions  -  An  integer  value  specifying  liow  many  icon  definitions  exist. 
Tins  value  is  always  five  now,  since  five  different  types  objects  can  be  created  in  the  scenario. 
This  inforuiatiun,  while  it  previously  existed,  was  hard-coded  into  BATTLESIM. 
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•  Icon  Definitions  -  Two  attributes,  an  integer  and  a  character,  which  together  uniquely 
describe  an  icon  definition  needed  to  support  creation  of  the  display  driver  datafile  using  the 
format  previously  defined  by  DeRouchey  (7).  The  five  definitions  used  by  current  version  of 
BATTLESIM  include: 

—  Type  1  ■  fl8 
—  Type  2  -  migl 

-  Type  3  -  missile 
—  Type  4  -  tank 

-  Type  5  -  truck 

E.2.2  The  Player  Class  5eclion.  This  information,  while  it  previously  existed,  was  hard¬ 
coded  into  BATTLESIM. 

•  Player  Class  Attributes  •  Fourteen  attributes,  all  residing  on  the  same  line  in  the  scenario 
file,  which  provide  information  about  a  particular  player  in  the  scenario,  no  matter  what  its 
Object  Type.  The  attributes,  in  order,  are: 

1.  Object  Type 

2.  Object  Identifier 

3.  Current  Time 

4.  Location  (x-component) 

5.  Location  (y-component) 

6.  Location  (z-component) 

7.  Velocity  (x-component) 

8.  Velocity  (y-component) 
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9.  Velocity  (z-component) 

10.  Orientation  (yaw  rate) 

11.  Orientation  (pitch  rate) 

12.  Orientation  (roll  cate) 

13.  Object  Size 

14.  Object  Mass 

E.2.3  The  Player  Subclass  Section.  The  Player  Class  Section  is  defined  differently  for 
each  type  of  object  being  simulated.  The  simulation  modeler  is  responsible  for  designing  the  Player 
Subclctss  Section  of  the  scenario  file  and  providing  the  code  to  properly  read  the  data  and  then 
return  control  to  the  player  class  to  be  able  to  read  in  the  next  line  of  data.  The  Player  Subclass 
Section  begins  on  the  line  following  the  Player  Class  Section  and  goes  as  long  as  is  necessary  to 
read  in  a  subclass. 

The  format  for  the  Battlesim  Player  Subclass  Section  is  provided  below: 

•  Battlesim  Player  Su...jclass  Attributes  •  Ten  attributes,  all  residing  on  'be  same  line  in 
the  scenario  file,  which  provide  information  about  a  particular  Battlesim  player’s  subclass 
data  in  the  scenario,  to  supplement  the  data  in  the  Player  Class  Section.  The  attributes,  in 
order,  are: 

1.  Object  Loyalty 

2.  Fuel  Status 

3.  Condition 

4.  Vulnerability 

5.  Operator  (experience) 

6.  Operator  (threat  knowledge) 
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7.  Performance  Characteristics  (minimum  turn  radius) 

8.  Performance  Characteristics  (max  speed) 

9.  Performance  Characteristics  (average  fuel  consumption  rate) 

10.  Performance  Characteristics  (max  climb  rate) 

•  Number  of  Route  Points  -  An  integer  value  specifying  how  many  route  points  there  are 
in  the  player's  route.data  linked  list 

•  Route  Points  -  Three  double  values  indicating  the  x,y,  and  z  coordinate  of  one  of  the  player’s 
route  points.  The  points  are  listed  in  the  order  the  player  goes  to  each  of  them.  Each  line  in 
the  file  contains  exactly  one  route  point,  so  there  are  as  many  lines  as  there  are  route  points. 
NOTE:  All  players  that  use  routes  are  given  their  hrst  route  point  as  a  starting  location, 
regardless  of  the  information  used  in  the  Location  attributes  in  the  Player  Class  section.. 

•  Number  of  Sensors  -  An  integer  value  specifying  how  many  sensors  there  are  in  the  player’s 
sensors  linked  list. 

«  Sensors  •  Three  integer  attributes  indicating  the  type,  range,  and  resolution  of  one  of  the 
player's  sensors,  respectively.  Each  line  in  the  scenario  file  contains  one  sensor,  so  there  are 
as  many  lines  as  there  are  seusors. 

•  Number  of  Armaments  -  An  integer  value  specifying  how  many  armaments  there  are  in 
the  player’s  arsiaawnta  linked  list. 

•  Armaments  -  Six  integer  attributes  indicating  the  type,  range,  yield,  accuracy,  speed,  and 
count  of  one  of  the  player’s  armaments,  in  that  order.  Each  line  in  the  scenario  file  contains 
one  armament,  so  there  are  as  many  lines  as  there  are  armaments. 

•  Number  of  Targets  •  An  integer  value  specifying  how  many  targets  (by  type  or  location) 
are  in  the  player’s  targets  linked  list. 
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•  Targets  -  One  integer  indicating  the  type,  and  three  double  values  indicating  tiie  x,  y,  and  z 
coordinate  of  one  of  the  player's  targets,  in  that  order.  Each  line  in  the  scenario  file  contains 
one  target,  so  there  are  as  many  lines  as  there  are  targets. 

•  Number  of  Defensive  Systems  -  An  integer  value  specifying  how  many  defensive  systems 
are  in  the  player's  defensive.systems  linked  list. 

•  Defensive  Systems  -  Three  integer  values  indicating  the  type,  range,  and  effectiveness  of 
one  of  the  player's  defensive  systems,  respectively.  Each  line  in  the  scenario  file  contains  one 
defensive  system,  so  there  are  as  many  lines  as  there  are  defensive  systems. 

NOTE:  Since  every  Battlesim  Subclass  player  in  a  scenario  must  have  at  least  one  route  point 
it  is  starting  at  as  well  as  trying  to  reach,  no  player  will  have  an  empty  route  list  at  initialization. 
However,  any  of  the  other  four  player  linked  lists  may  be  empty.  In  that  case,  the  linked  list  in 
question  would  have  no  lines  in  the  scenario  file  to  describe  it  other  than  the  number  attribute. 

E.3  Example  Battlesim  Scenario  File 
E.4  Benchmark  Scenario  13. 

This  scenario  was  designed  to  run  with  8  LPs,  so  8  scenario  files  are  required  to  support  it. 
However,  sin:--  the  scenario  files  for  LPs  1  through  7  are  identical,  only  one  of  them  is  shown.  The 
required  MAP  file  is  next,  followed  by  a  diagram  depicting  the  movements  of  all  the  players  during 
the  entire  course  of  the  scenario.  This  scenario  was  designed  to  ensure  that  a  player  could  correctly 
cross  sector  boundaries  in  the  +x,  -x,  +y,  and  -y  directions  in  the  same  scenario  using  all  three 
boundary-crossing  events.  The  plane  flies  a  zig-zag  pattern  to  accomplish  this. 

E.4.1  Scenario  Files. 


•  FILE;  IxDClilSO.inE 

<<  IVTBOR:  Capt  Sstb  Guanu 

•  DATE:  17  Rot  93 

•  OESCniPTlOM:  This  flla  eontalB;£  1  plana  datcrlptlon.  Daslgaad  to  naka 

•  aura  that  aircraft  ara  properly  ropllcatad  ahan  passing  froa 
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•  on*  aactor  to  aaothor  on  DIFFERENT  LP’s.  Tltla  fila  la 

•  Intandad  for  LP  0.  In  thin  particular  acanario  ona  aircraft  ia 

•  atartad  on  aactor  1  and  fliaa  through  all  aactora.  Each  LP 

•  haa  axactl;  ona  aactor  aaalgnad  to  it  (aaa  battlaainlS . oa) . 

•  Thin  banchnark  vaa  apacifieallj  daalgnad  to  chack  for  propar 

a  acanario  oxacution  whan  playaro  croaa  aactor  boundariaa  in 

•  tha  ax,  -X,  *j,  and  -y  diraetiona.  Tha  plaaa  fliaa  a  sig-nag 

•  pattam  in  tha  x-axia  firat  throogh  all  aactora.  and  than  it 

•  fliaa  a  zig-xag  pattam  in  tha  y-axia  diraction  through  all 

•  aactora . 


•  vara ion  nnsbar 

V6.0 

•  tarrain  data  filanana 
tarrain.lO 

•  tarrain  nln  coordinataa  (x,  y,  z) 

0.1  0.1  0.1 

•  tarrain  aax  coordinataa  (x,  y,  x) 

117000.0  118000.0  1000.0 

•  nuubar  of  aactora  (nuat  ba  <  84) 

8 

•  aactor  nln/nax  boundariaa  <z.y,z  valuaa  in  ordar  froa  lat  to  laat  aactora) 
0.1  B9000.  0.1  39280.  118000.  1000. 

29250.  69000.  0.1  68800.  118000.  1000. 

68600.  69000.  0.1  87760.  118000.  1000. 

87760.  69000.  0.1  117000.  118000.  1000. 

0.1  0.1  0.1  29260.  69000.  1000. 

39360.  0.1  0.1  68600.  69000.  1000. 

68600.  0.1  0.1  87760  69000.  1000. 

87760.  0.1  0.1  117000.  69000.  1000. 
a  nuabar  of  icon  racorda 
8 

1  fl8 
3  algl 

3  aiaaila 

4  tank 
6  truck 

•  Playar  Objact 

110000  1000  0  0  0  0  0  1  2000 
1111111111 

•  nuabar  of  ronta  polnta 
13 

•  routa  coordinataa  x.y.z  (atart  to  flnlab  ordar) 

8776.  110133.33  600. 

108226.  110133.33  800. 

108236.  7866.87  600. 

8778.  7866.67  600. 

8776.  102286.67  600. 

20476.  102366.67  600. 

30476.  19666.07  600. 

43676.  19666.67  600. 

43676.  103266.67  600. 

73126.  102368.67  600. 

73136.  19666.67  800. 

96636.  19666.67  600. 

96636.  103366.67  600. 

•  nuabar  of  aanaora 
1 

1  6860  1 

•  nuLbar  of  axnaaaata 
0 

•  araaaant  daacriptiona  (if  abora  '  0) 

•  nuabar  of  targata 
3 

•  targat  daacriptiona  (if  abora  >  0) 
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10  0  0 
4  0  0  0 
6  0  0  0 

*  nuDb«r  of  dofonaivo  syatoat 
0 

■  dofoaaivo  ayitoa  daaeriptlona  (if  abova  >  o) 

•  END  OF  OBJECT 
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•  FILE:  b«ieIil31.lD6 

•  AUTHOR;  Capt  Sath  Ouanu 

•  DATE:  17  Not  93 

•  DESCRIPTION:  Thit  fila  coatalaa  0  plaaa  daacriptlona .  Daaigaad  to  aaka 

•  aura  that  aircraft  ara  proparlj  raplicatad  ahaa  paaaiag  IroB 

•  oaa  aactor  to  anothar  oa  DIFFERENT  LP‘a.  Thia  flla  la 

•  iataadad  for  LP  1 .  la  thia  particular  acaaarlo  oaa  aircraft  la 

a  atartad  on  aactor  1  and  fliaa  through  all  aactora.  Each  LP 

•  haa  ataetl;  oaa  aactor  aaalgaad  to  It  (aaa  bactlaaialS.aa)  ■ 

a  Thia  banchnark  uas  apaelticallj  daaigaad  to  chack  for  propar 

a  acaaarlo  axaeutloa  uhan  playara  croaa  aactor  bouBdariaa  la 

a  tha  ax,  -x,  *f,  and  -j  diraetlona.  Tha  plaaa  fliaa  a  xig-xag 

a  pattara  la  tha  x-axla  firat  through  all  aactora,  and  than  It 

a  fliaa  a  xig-xag  pattara  in  tha  y-axia  diractloa  through  all 

a  aactora . 


a  Toraioa  auabar 
V6.0 

a  tarrala  data  fllanana 
tor rain . 10 

a  tarrala  nin  coordlnataa  (x,  y,  x) 

0.1  0.1  0.1 

a  tarrala  aax  eoordlaataa  (x,  y,  x) 

117000.0  iiaooo.o  1000.0 

a  auabar  of  aactora  (nuat  ba  <  04) 

« 

a  aactor  aia/aax  bouadarlaa  (x,y,x  aaluoa  la  ordar  froai  lat  to  laat  aactora) 
0.1  69000.  0.1  20360.  118000.  1000. 

29260  .  69000  .  0.1  68600 ..  118000.  1000. 

68600.  69000.  0.1  077S0.  118000.  1000. 

87760.  69000  0.1  117000.  118000.  1000. 

C.l  0.1  0.1  39260.  69000.  1000. 

29360.  0.1  0.1  68600.  69000.  1000. 

68600.  0.1  0.1  87760.  69000.  1000. 

87760.  0.1  0.1  117000.  69000.  1000. 
a  auabar  of  Icon  racerda 
6 

1  fl8 

2  nlgl 

3  Blaalla 

4  tank 
6  truck 

a  END  OF  OBJECT 
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E.4  S  Map  File. 


•  FILE:  battl«aiiiil3.m«p 

•  AUTHOR:  Capt  S«th  Ouanu 

•  DATE:  17  Hov  93 

•  DESCRIPTION:  Thic  flla  contain!  tba  battlaiis  tactur-to-LP  daacription 

•  for  banchuark  acanarlo  13.  Tba  BATTLESIH  application  mnat 

•  ba  axacutad  nith  8  LPa  to  aaa  thii  particular  nap  file. 

•  Each  lina  daaeribaa  a  iloEla  napping  from  a  aingla  aactor  ID 

•  to  a  aingla  LP  id,  in  that  ordar.  Thara  ahonld  ba  axactly 

•  aa  nany  linaa  aa  thara  ara  aactora  Iron  tha  aeanario  fila(a) 

•  baing  naad  for  a  givan  ainulation  run. 


* 

Mapping 
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to 
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0 
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E.4.3  Scenario  Diagram.  This  diagram  depicts  the  movement  of  all  eight  players  in 


benchmark  13  throughout  the  course  of  the  scenario. 
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Appendix  F.  BATTLESIM  Configuration  Guide 


F.l  Software  Files. 

The  software  files  supporting  the  current  version  of  BATTLESIM,  listed  in  alphabetical  order 
for  quick  reference,  include  the  following: 

•  app^tru.h 

•  application.h 

•  battle. c  and  battle.h 

•  bs -player,  c  and  bs. player. h 

•  cube2.c  and  cube2.h 

•  dll.c 

•  ex-event.c  and  cx.event.h 

•  filters.c 

•  globals.h 

•  icon.c 

•  init-niaps.c 

•  interfaceB.c  and  interfaceB.h 

•  11. c  and  ll.h 

•  Ip-man.c 

•  map.c  and  map.h 

•  methods.c 

•  myfiUers.c 

•  object-mgr.c  and  objcct-mgr.h 

•  player.c  and  player.h 

•  playerset.c  and  playcrset.h 

•  predict.c  and  predict. h 

•  prod. arcs 

•  protocol.c 

•  route.c  and  route. h 

•  rt.pt.c  and  rt.pt. h 

•  sector.c  and  sector. h 

•  sim-func.c  and  sim  Junc.h 

•  sim-read.c  and  sim-read.h 

•  simjstru.h 

•  tchmap.c 
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«  terrain. c 

•  use.visit.c 

•  scenario  files 

•  schedule.c  and  schcdulc.h 

•  map  files 
It  Makefile 

The  functional  description  of  each  of  these  software  files  is  provided  in  the  next  section. 

F.2  Functional  Description. 

application.h  -  This  file  contains  conditional  compilation  'defines'  which  pass  on  information 
to  BATTLESIM.  Fields  of  interest  include: 

•  NUM  J^ROCS  -  the  number  of  LPs,  not  nodes,  which  a  run  will  use.  This  value  must  match 
the  number  of  LPs  specified  to  the  ‘host’  program  when  executing  a  scenario,  or  else  the  run 
will  abnormally  terminate. 

•  INPUT-ARCS  -  the  file  specifying  the  SPECTRUM  communication  arcs  between  BAT¬ 
TLESIM  LPs.  A  file  must  be  specified,  even  though  it  is  not  actively  used,  because  SPEC¬ 
TRUM  requires  it, 

•  MAXTIME  -  specifies  a  run's  maximum  allowable  execution  time  in  seconds, 
appjitru.b  -  Contains  structure  definitions  common  to  the  use  of  the  Battlesim  subclass. 

battle.c  •  Battle. c,  formerly  known  as  rlzslm.c.  It  contains  the  functions  necessary  for 
the  simulation  driver  to  interface  with  the  application.  The  following  function  arc  performed  in 
this  file: 

•  simulation  initialization 

•  scheduling  initial  player  events 

•  starting  and  stopping  the  user's  screen  output 
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battle.h  -  Header  file  for  battle, c 

bs.player.c  and  b8.player.h  -  The  files  containing  the  objee  t-based  definition  of  a  DAT- 
TLESIM  player  subclass.  All  the  methods  necessary  to  retrieve,  modify,  and  delete  all  the  fields  in 
a  Dattlesini  player  subclass  without  knowledge  of  the  player’s  underlying  structure  arc  kept  here. 

cube2.c  -  This  file  contains  all  the  Intel  Hypercubc  specific  functions  necessary  to  s\ipport 
BATTLESIM.  It  is  the  lowest  level  of  communications  between  LPs  in  the  ‘layered  approach’ 
implemented  by  BATTLESIM.  Soderhoiin's  message- passing  protocol  --  comprised  of  the  func¬ 
tions  node  jcnd-oncjncssage  and  no<lc^ctj)n<  jnessagc  —  is  kept  in  here.  His  approach  bypassed 
SPECTRUM  to  make  direct  calls  to  the  Hypcrcubc. 

cube2.h  -  This  file  defines  Intel  message  types,  and  contains  a  table  definition  wiiicli  maps 
the  LP  identifiers  to  the  Hypercube  node  and  process  numbers.  This  tells  each  node  process  how 
to  send  a  message  to  any  other  LP. 

dll.c  -  This  package  is  very  similar  to  Capt  Ri7.7,a's  linked  list  package,  except  this  package 
was  designed  by  Capt  Soderholm  to  support  doubly  linked  lists,  i.e.  linked  lists  with  both  head 
and  tail  pointers  so  it  can  be  traversed  in  cither  direction. 

ex.event.c  -  Contmns  the  eiecule-cnenf  method  for  each  of  the  simulation  events  and  the 
fxerute.ei'ent  function  that  determines  which  of  them  arc  used  base  on  the  type  of  the  event  passed 
in.. 

ex.event.h  -  Contains  the  numeric  identifiers  for  Event  Object  types. 

Alters. c  -  another  SPECTRUM  file  supposedly  describing  the  various  time  synchronization 
protocols  used  by  BATTLESIM.  There  currently  are  none.  The  only  SPECTRUM  file  that  appears 
to  reference  this  file  is  the  Makefile  itself,  but  it  is  kept  because  the  ‘user  interface’  utility  builds 
this  file  for  any  provided  filter  set  (12).  The  actual  filter  file  for  BATTLESIM  is  myf liters. c. 
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globals.h  -  SPECTRUM  siipportp  only  one  type  of  inrssAge  for  transferring  iiiforniatioii  from 
one  LP  to  another.  This  event-type  structure  definition  is  stored  within  this  file,  and  contains  at 
least  the  following  fields; 

1.  a  message  tiinc-.stamp 

2.  the  event  type 

3.  line  number  over  which  it  is  sent 

4.  identifiers  of  the  source  and  destination  LPs  (12) 

While  additional  state  information  fields  specific  to  a  given  application  can  bo  added  as  long  as  no 
existing  fields  arc  changed  or  deleted,  BATTLESIM  currently  adds  no  fields  of  its  own.  However, 
since  this  definition  is  used  throughout  SPECTRUM,  all  SPECTRUM  software  files  should  be 
recompiled  if  this  file  is  modified  in  any  manner. 

icon.c  •  .An  object-based  icon  management  package  developed  by  Mr.  Rick  Norris.  It  utilizes 
a  linked  list  to  hold  all  the  icons  used  to  represent  players  in  Battlesim,  tracking  both  their  number 
and  name. 

init-maps.c  -  Contains  the  method  xnii^Maps  that  initializes  the  maps  in  the  Object  Rela¬ 
tionship  Map  object  in  map.c. 

interfacoB.c  -  The  BATTLESIM  version  of  the  SPECTRUM  file  intsrfacel.c.  This  file 
acts  as  the  "link”  between  the  BATTLESIM  application  and  tlie  lower-level  SPECTRUM  and 
Hypercube-specific  functions,  by  containing  all  calls  to  the  encapsulated  lower-level  structures 
(12:12). 

interfacoB.h  -  Contains  the  function  protocols  for  methods  that  are  available  in  interfare.B.c. 

U.c  and  ll.h  -  A  linked  list  package  designed  to  support  LIFO,  FIFO,  and  priority  queues 
containing  any  kind  of  data  structure  desired.  This  package  is  used  extensively  to  build  and 
maintain  several  BATTLESIM  structures,  including  the  six  linked  lists  contained  within  the  'player' 
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definition  and  the  buckets  in  the  playerset’s  hasli  taldc.  Tl»c  file  11.  h  contains  the  declftrations  (or 
the  functions  in  11  .c. 

Ip-man.c  -  Contains  the  code  implementing  the  SPECTRUM  logical  process  manager,  which 
is  both  application  and  machine  independent.  The  LP  manager  maintains  the  input  queue  of 
messages  from  other  LPs  in  simulation  time-stamp  order.  BATTLESIM  only  uses  the  initiali/atioii 
functions. 

map.c  and  map-h  -  Contain  the  object-based  definition  of  the  Relationship  Map  object. 

methods. c  -  Contains  the  polymorphic  methods  used  to  access  player  subclasses.  It  provides 
control  over  which  exact  method  is  called  based  on  the  type  of  the  Player  Object. 

myfllters.c  -  the  SPECTRUM  file  which  actually  holds  any  'filters'  used.  There  arc  currently 
no  filters  used  by  BATTLESIM- 

object angr.c  and  object  jngr.h  -  Contain  the  methods  required  to  manage  the  updating 
of  player  object  copies  on  remote  LPs. 

player.c  and  player.h  •  The  files  containing  the  object-based  definition  of  a  Player  Object. 
All  the  methods  necessary  to  retrieve,  modify,  and  delete  all  the  fields  in  a  Player  Object  without 
knowledge  of  the  player’s  underlying  structure  are  kept  here. 

predict. c  and  predict. h  -  Contain  the  object-based  definition  of  the  Event  Predictor  Object. 

prod. arcs  -  LPs  in  SPECTRUM  communicate  via  unidirectional  lines  known  as  ores.  This 
file  tells  SPECTRUM  which  LPs  comiMunicate  with  each  other,  i.e.  it  describes  BATTLESIM's 
cojuniunications  'network'.  Even  though  this  file  contains  no  entries  which  are  actively  used,  SPEC¬ 
TRUM  still  requires  it  to  exist. 

playerset.c  and  playerset.h  -  The  files  which  contain  the  object-based  definition  of  a  DAT- 
TLESIM  playerset,  presently  implemented  as  an  open  hash  table  with  buckets  coniposcd  of  linked 
lists.  All  the  methods  necessary  to  retrieve,  modify,  and  delete  the  playerset  without  knowledge 
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of  the  playerset's  underlying  structure  are  stored  here.  The  user  should  refer  to  Appendix  B  for  a 
complete  listing  and  description  of  these  methods. 

protocol.c  -  This  file  implements  the  conservative  time  synchronization  algorithm  used  by 
BATTLESIM.  The  components  previously  used  to  support  the  optimistic  time  synchronization 
protocol  have  been  removed. 

route. c  and  route.h  -  Contain  the  object-based  definition  of  a  route. 

rt-pt.c  and  rt.pt.h  -  Contain  the  object-based  definition  of  a  route  point. 

schedule.c  and  schedule.h  -  Contain  the  object-based  definition  of  the  Event  Scheduler. 

sector.c  and  sector.h  -  The  two  files  which  hold  the  object-based  definition  of  a  BAT¬ 
TLESIM  sector.  The  sector  “coiuainer"  object,  a  64-entry  entry,  is  also  here.  All  the  methods  used 
to  retrieve,  modify,  and  delete  the  fields  in  the  sector  via  th-  »•  ur  array  without  knowledge  of 
the  underlying  structures  are  kept  here.  The  user  can  see  a  complete  listing  of  all  sector  methods, 
along  with  their  associated  descriptions,  in  Appendix  B. 

simJunc.c  and  sim-fiinc.h  -  One  of  two  main  BATTLESIM  application  files.  It  contains 
application-specific  functions  which  are  independent  of  the  Hypercube  and  :  PECTRUM. 

sim  jread.c  and  sim-read.h  -  These  files  contsun  the  functions  which  read  the  data  from  an 
LPs  scenario  file,  and  store  it  in  the  appropriate  location.  For  route  points,  it  reverses  those  read 
so  they  are  stored  in  reverse  order  as  required. 

siui-stru.h  -  This  file  contmns  the  structural  definition  of  a  BATTLESIM  player. 

tchmap.c  -  A  TCHSIM  file  which  contmns  an  object-based  irnpi*  mentation  of  an  object- 
to-LP  map.  Each  map  consists  of  a  set  of  object  instances  to  logical  processes.  This  is  used  by 
BATTLESIM  to  track  sector-to-LP  assignments. 

terrain.c  -  An  object-based  implementation  of  a  terrain  file,  used  to  let  BATTLESIM  know 
certain  required  battlefield  characteristics  like  minimum  and  maximum  battlefield  coordinates. 
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use.visit.c  -  This  file  acts  as  an  interface  to  VISIT,  the  visual  graphics  driver  program 
designed  by  Capt  DeRouchey  to  display  graphics  output  files  created  by  BATTLESIM.  Specifically, 
it  contains  functions  which  generate  records  in  the  grap  cs  file  to  start  VISIT,  stop  VISIT,  and 
change  the  visual  status  of  players. 

scenario  files  -  These  files,  whose  names  end  with  a  .in5  extension,  are  used  to  convey 
battlefield  and  player  state  information  associated  with  a  given  battlefield  scenario.  Each  LP  must 
read  a  scenario  file  during  initialization.  That  scenario  file  may  be  designed  for  use  by  only  one 
LP,  or  may  in  fact  be  shared  by  multiple  LPs. 

map  flies  -  Each  BATTLESIM  scenario  requires  that  a  map  file,  whose  name  begins  with 
the  .map  extension,  be  provided  describing  the  sector-to-LP  assignments.  Since  this  assignment 
is  static  for  the  duration  of  the  scenario,  so  any  player  entering  a  sector  owiied  by  a  given  LP  is 
controlled  by  that  LP  while  in  the  sector. 

Makefile  -  This  file  provides  an  automated  means  of  compiling  and  linking  all  the  software 
files  necessary  to  execute  BATTLESIM.  The  current  Makefile  is  contained  in  Appendix  E. 


F.3  Makefile 


The  following  Makefile  shows  the  compilation  order  and  dependencies  of  the  Battlesim  code 

•ttttttsttftetttf  Nak«fil<  for  BITTLESIH  f fStttfntMttMntitS 

•  Maka  battlaalm  by  Hartrun 
t  08/12/93 

« 

t  01/.S1/92  '  Hov  using  standard  /usr/slnulata/spectrufli/afit/cubs2.h 

•  04/23/92  -  iddsd  sln.raad.o 

•  05/04/92  *  Raplacad  naql . o/naql . c  oith  nsq.sod.o/naq.aod.c 
<  05/04/92  -  Raaovad  avant.c  -  it  sas  unusad. 

t  06/24/92  -  Iddsd  intarfacax.c  and  tchsiiv/clock.o 

•  07/10/92  -  Addad  BATTLEPATR  and  BATTLEOBJS,  changad  to  nav  basalina.. 

•  07/13/92  -  Addad  icon.c  A  tarrain.c  to  battlasio;  cUangsd  szacutabla 

•  nans  from  "rizslm''  to  "battlaslm" 

•  07/14/92  '  Changad  cuba2.b  path  to  spactrura 
t  07/16/92  -  Addad  sodarstuff.e 

•  07/17/92  "  Hodlfiad  path  to  usa  basalina  bost2.c 

•  Ramovad  rollback.*  and  sodarstuft.* 

•  Changed  rlzsim.*  to  battle.* 

4  Changad  intarfaeax.*  to  intarfacaS.* 

•  07/25/92  '  Removed  events. c 

5  Addad  playersat.c 
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•  7/30/92  -  B«rgB«n  raplicad  nil  r«t«ranc«i  of  IntarfacaS  to  intarfacaB 

t  (IntarfacoB  ■  intartacal  *  apactnw  calls) 

f  7/30/92  -  Bargaan  raaovad  all  rafarancas  to  -DSODEB.PKQTOCOL 
a  (to  bypass  roond-robia  aircralt-LP  allocation  and  asg  passing) 

i  7/30/92  -  Borgman  raaotad  protocol . c/protocol . o  antiralj,  and  ramorad 

•  azlstlng  rafarancas  to  protocol. h  (noaa) 

t  7/30/92  -  ROTE;  This  arcbltactnra  should  bo  run  nltb  MULTIPLE  input  lllas 
t  to  ansnra  aach  noda  loads  only  wbat  it  is  snppossd  to  hara! 

•  8/04/92  -  Borgnan  addad  playor.c  to  fila 

t  l/il/93  -  Bargnan/Vanlom  chaugad  ayfiltara.e/o  to  cbanclocka.c/e, 

t  and  ranovod  flltars.c  (this  fila  non  incorporatad  into  aach 

S  individual  flltar  fila) 

•  7/10/9S  -  Bartmn  -  Changad  ehanclocka.c  to  tchsiaclocks . c 

f  7/22/93  -  Bartrun  -  Changad  to  link  tdusap.o  from  TCIPRTB  Instaad  of 

•  compiling  it . 

•  8/12/93  -  Bartrun  -  (Siangad  inclnda  path  for  nsa.visit  to  VISITIRCL. 

•  10/01/93  -  Trachsal  -  addad  map.c,  az.avant.c,  inlt.napa.c,  pradict.c, 

8  schodula.c,  raaovad  sanaor.c,  nodlflad  battlo,avont,sactor,sin_func, 

8  slm.raad 

SpacOBJS  •  cuba2.o  Ip.nan.o  tchsiaclocks. o 
TCBOBJS  ■  tchaap.o  naqk.o  avant.o  ain.entrl.a 
RizOBJS  ■  dll. o  11.0 

BiTTLEOBJS  •  sin.func.o  sia.raad.o  battla.o  tarrain.o  icon.o  usa.visit.o 
playar.o  playaraat.o  sactor.o  Mp.o  az.avant.o  init_naps.o  predict. o 
schadnla.o  ronta.o  rt.pt. o  nathods.o  bs.playrr.o  objact.ngr.o 
SODEROBJS  ■  IntarfacoB. o 
RlzLIB  >  -Im 

AFITPtTB  ■  /nsr/aimulata/spo'-tma/aflt 

AFITINCL  ■  /nsr/aiaulata/spectma/aflt/lnclnda 

BATTLEPITE  ■  /nsr/sianlata/battlasia/sotirca 

BATTLEIMCL  ■  /nsr/slaolata/battlasia/tourca/inclada 

BERCPATB  «  /uarB/ang/kbargman/batlsia 

FILTERPATB  ■  /nsr/siaalata/apaetma/filtars 

HEUPATB  ■  /otr/sianlato/battlasim/nas 

RIZPATB  ■  /osr/siaulata/rlzaim 

SODPATB  a  /osr/slmnlata/rizsisi/sodarboln 

TCEPATH  a  /osr/siaulato/tchsisi 

TCBIBIX  a  /nsr/sianlata/tchaim/iacludo 

UVAPATB  a  /asr/siBUlata/spactrun/uva 

UVAOLDPATB  ■  /usr/slDulata/spectmn/uva/old 

VISITPATH  a  /nsr/simnlata/cnbaTlsit/sonrca 

VISITIHCJL  a  /nsr/slmulata/cobavlsit/soorca/lncluda 

UQTPATB  a  /atrZ/ong/wtraebsa/thasis/sre 

HEUDUO  a  /uar/siaulato/battlssim/nan/loonay 

UDIUCDnG  a  /nsr2/ang/dlooaoy/bla 

BAT0B3S  a  battoga.o  8  siautils.o 

DEFCQNM  a  -DDBBUQ.OR  -DHAIR.CODE 

BIMPATB  a  /nsr2/ang/dloonay/bln 

DDGPATB  a  /usr3/ang/dlooaay/eaba/sourco 

OCLPATB  a  /nsrZ/ang/dloonay/tchaln 

VISITINCni  a  /nsr2/aag/dloonay/hostdlr/iBcludo 

TISITPATB  a  /usr2/ang/dloonoy/hostdlr 

IPSC2LIBS  a  -isockot  /usr/local/llb/AFlT.comc.a 

IPSC3FLAGS  a  -DIPSC2  -I/nsr/incloda  -IKVISITIHCL) 

all :  vislthost  battlasim 

Tisithost:  KBATOBJS)  $<VIStTPATH>/host3  .c 

cc  -o  vlsithost  -I#{W0IPATB}  -lt(TlSITIRa)  •It(AFITIBCL>  KBATOBJS) 
t{VISITPATH}/host3.c  t(lPSC2LlBS)  -host 

buttlasim;  t(illzOBJS)  t<TCIPATB}/slBdriva.o  tebaap.o  8<TCBPATH>/clocfc.o 
t{WOIUCDUQ}/ns<iA.o  KSpocOBJS)  KBATTLEOBJS)  BiSODEROEJS}  avant.o  sin.cntrl.o 
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cc  -o  bkttlaiia  t(MsOBJS)  t<TC>PA'ni>/*lBdTlv«.a  tckaap.e 
t{TCIPATI>/elock.o  t(UOIUa)UO>/BW|A.o  KSpacOBiS)  alB.cntrl.a 
t(RlzLIB)  KBBTTLEOBJS)  t{SODEIUlBJS}  avaBt-o  -aoda 

slB.fnBc.o:  «{UaTPiTl}/tlB.atni.h  t<BATTLEIRCL>/ll.h  t<ttaT?m>/aiA.fiinc.c 
«{UGTPATB}/battla.h  ({VOmTB}/appllcati<m.h  B{WQmTB}/w^.h 
«{UGTPATB>/glot>alt  .h 

cc  -c  -I«{UOTPiTB>  -IKBATTLEIMCO  t{UG-n>iTB)/alB.fiiBc.c 

ala.raad.o:  KUGTPiTBj/aiB.atra.h  t{UGTPATa}/pla;ar.b  ({BATTLBIBCD/routa.pt.h 
B<BAmEIRCL}/aiB.raad.h  l<UOTPATB>/aia.raad . c  B<UOTPATa}/appllcation.b 
t{HGTPATH>/globals .h 

cc  -c  -IKVGTPATB}  -IKBATTLEIRCL}  -It{80DPAn>  l<UGTPATB>/slii.raad .  c 
battla.o;  $'{MGTPATB}/alB_Btni.h  «<VGTPATB>/blttla.b  t{UGTPATB}/lBtarfacaB.h 
B{WOTPATH}/ax.aTaat.b  «{WOTPATH>/applicatloB.h  MUGTPATBl/AFITcoa.b 
t{HGTPATH}/bBttla . e 

cc  -c  -II{WaTPATH>  -lB<BATaEIBCL}  <{W0t7ATB>/battXa.c 
tarraia . a :  t(BATTLEPATH>/tarraiB . c 
cc  -c  $<BATTI.EPATB>/tarrala .  c 

IcoB.o:  l{BATTlEPATB}/ieoB.e 
cc  -c  t{BATTLEPATB}/lcoa.c 

sactor.o:  ({UOTPATBV-CMp.h}  t{VGTPATB}/alB.atra.b  t{BATTLEUCL>/roata.pt .h 

t{UGTPATB>/iactar  .b  t{WGTPATB>/aactor .  c 

cc  -c  -I«{VOTPATB>  -H{BATTLEUia>  ${UOTPATH>/aactor.c 

pUjar.o:  t{UGTPATB}/aia_atra.h  t{WGTPATB}/aatbods.b  B{«OTPATB}/play«r.h 
t{HaTPATH}/plarar . e 

cc  ‘C  •I${HaTPATR>  -IKBATTLEIRCL}  •I«SaDPATH>  «<«Gtl>ATB>/plBXar .c 

ba.plajrar.o:  «UGTPATH}/aiB.ftn.b  *{WGTPATB}/app.atni.b  BiUGTPATU/ba.playar .b 
t<«GTPATB}/roata.b  t{HGTPATB>/ai.aTant  h  t{HaTPATB>/plarar.b 
«{VGTPATH}/ba.playar . e 

cc  -c  -IKUGTPATK}  -IKBATTLEINCI.}  -IB{S00PATB>  <'(UOTPAT8>/bt.pla7ar  .c 

aathoda.o:  |{U0TPAn>/pla7ar .b  l•{HOTPATB>/ba.playar .b  «WOTPATI>^Batbeda . e 
cc  -c  -IKHGTPATH}  «<HaTPATB>/Datboda.c 

obJact.Bgr.o:  *<WaTFATH>/pl47ar . b  «{HGTPATH>/iBtarfacaB.h  t{UGTPAn>/BBp.b 
t{WOTPATH}/ax.aTaBt .b  t{UGTPATB}/obJact.Bgr . c 

cc  -c  -I|{HGTPATH>  -IKBATTLEIRCL}  -I«S0DPATH>  t{HGTPATH>/obJact.Bgr .  c 

route. o;  l'{WaTPATB}/ronta . h  t{UGTPATB}/pla7ar.b  t'(BATn.EIHCL}/fia.raad.b 

${WOTPAIH}/routa.c  «HGTPATH>/rt.pt  h 

cc  -c  -IKWGTPATH}  -IB^BATTLEIRa}  B{HGTPATB}/routa.c 

rt.pt.o:  t{UaTPATB}/rt.pt.h  l{WGTPATH}/rt_pt . c 
cc  -c  -I${IIOTPATH>  *<liaTPATI>/rt,pt.c 

11. o:  B{WaTPATI>/ll .h  l{BATrLEIHCL>/reBta.pt.b  I<H0TPA7H}/11 . c 
cc  -c  -IKWGTPATH}  -iKBATTLEIRa}  -I«{S0DPATH>  |{HGTPATH}/11 . c 

aap.o:  KUGTPATR}/!! . b  t{HOTPATH}/aap.b  t<HGTPATB>/Bap.e 
cc  -c  -IKWGTPATH}  * WTPATH}/Bap .  c 

lalt.iiaps .o:  B‘(WGTPATH}/ax.aTaiit .b  KWGTPATH}/pradict.h  B{WGTPATH}/pla7ar . b 

KWGTPATB}/Bap.h  l{HGTPATB}/lalt.Mpa.c 

cc  -c  -IKWGTPATH}  -IKBATTLEIRCI.}  *{WaTPATH}/iait.Baps.c 

ax.aTaBt.e:  KWaTPATB}/Bla.atrB.b  KW0TPATH}/pla7ar.b  KW0TPATH}/plB7araat .b 
«<BATn.EIH(n.}/aactaT.b  t{W0TPATH}/8lB_faBC.b  B{BATTLEIRCl}/Bastaga.b 
KWGTPATH}/ax.aTaBt .b  B{WOTrATH}/AFITcai.b  KWaTPATH}/Bap.b 
KHGTPATB}/ax.aTaut  .c 

cc  -c  -IKWGTPATH}  -IKBATTLEIRCL}  KHGTPATH}/az.aTaBt.c 
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predict. o:  t<H0TPm//pl*7«r.b  l<HOTP«Tr>/pl«or*rt«t.h  KBlTTLEiacD/tcctor.h 
t{WOTPm}/alai.fnac.h  ){UOTPin>/lBt«rfacaB.h  t{BimBiaCL>/ronta.pt .h 
${WOTPATH>/ax.aTaBt.)i  «{WOTPiTfl>/pradiet . h  «{UaTPtTB}/B«p.h 
t<UOTPiTB}/pradlct . c 

cc  -c  -I«UOTPm>  -It-CB4mEIHCL>  t{UaTP4TB>/pradict.c 


achadnla.o:  t{WGTPATH>/pla7ar.b  t<UaTPiTH}/battla.b  t{HaTP4TH}/aap.b 

*{UGTPm}/lntarf  acaB  .h  t{UOTP«TH>/acbadiila .  e 

ce  -c  -IKUGTPATH)  -lt{B4mBIBCL>  t<WGTP«TB>/BCh«dtaa.c 

cab«2.o:  l{APITPiTB}/euba2 . e  ${WOTPtTB>/applieatio&.b  $<WOTPm}/globalB.b 
t{bFITINCL}/ciiba2 .  b 

cc  -c  -iKHGTPiTH}  -It{B4mEIBCL}  -IKAFniRCL}  t{4FtTPATB}/ciiba2 .  c 

•vant.o:  t{WGTI>ATa}/aTant .b  t<UGTPAT8}/avaDt . c 
cc  -c  -It{WaTFATB}  l{HGTPATll}/aTant .  c 

battcga.o; 

cc  $<IPSC2FLAGS)  -c  -I${UGTPATI>  «(VlSITPA'TB)/b«ttoga.c  B(IPSC2LIBS} 


naa.viait.o:  t-(BATTLEIlia.}/aia.atni.b  t{BATTLEIIICL} /battle. b 
$<DnOPATH>/  uaa.Tiait .  c 

cc  <(IPSC2FLA0S)  -e  'It{<40TPATR>  -I|{BATTLEIHCL>  -IttflSITINCL} 
t{DUGPATB}/aae.eitit . c 


lp.Ban.o:B{DCIJ>ATB}/lp.aen.c  t{HGTPATB>/appllcatioii.b  B<HaTPATH>/globala .b 
cc  -c  -It{UGTPATH>  -iKBATTLEIBa}  t{DCLPATB}/lp.MB.c 

tcbalacloeka.o;  t<DnGPATH}/cebalaelacka.e  «<BATTLEIia}/applleatloB.b 
«{BAmEIHa}/globalt  .b 

cc  -e  -IKHOTPATE}  -It{BAmEIira>  t{DGGPATI>/tcbBiaclecka.e 

playeraet.o:  «<BATTLEI>a}/roate.pt.b  «{BAmEIRa}/eiB.atiii.b 
${HGTPATB>/pla7ertet . b  ${UGTPATa>/pla7ersat . e 

cc  -c  -IKHGTPATH}  -lA-CBATTLEIRCL}  -It{SODPATB>  t<WQTPATa>/pla7eraat . c 


•  SODBEOBJS  - 

f  I  BOdlfled  tbeaa  TCEStH  OBJECTS  • 

neqA.o:  t{DCLPATH}/DeqA.c 
cc  -c  $'(DCLPATH}/iieqA .  c 

tchuap.o:  t{DCLPATB}/tcbBap . c 
cc  -c  ${DCLPATH}/tclia^.e 

alB.cctrl.o:  I{BATTLE1RCL}/11 . h  t{BIHPATB}/U.a  ({SQDEROBJS} 
t{DUGPATH>/Bla.cntrl .  c 

ce  -e  -I«{Ha'n>ATB}  -IKBATTLEIHCL}  -I«<¥I5ITIRCL}  «{DIJ0PAT8}/eia.cntrl. c 


•  30DEE0BJS  - 

interfaces. o;  |{TCHlRa>/tchalB.b  t{UOTPATB}/appllcatlon.b  «<UOTPATB}/globala.h 
$(HGTPATI}/aTeat.b  t<BATTLEIRCL>/nasaaga.b  |{HOTPAT»/player.b 
${UGTPATH}/ax.aveBt .b  ${UQTPATB}/lDterf aceB . e 
cc  -c  -I|{UOTPATH>  -l»{TCBIBa>  -iBtBATTLEIRa} 

-I/uar/tac/bartma/tebala/TerB  t<WOTFATB>/iDterfaceB.c 

dll.o;  B<SODPATR>/dll.c 

cc  -c  -IMSODPATB)  t<SODPATH}/dll.c 
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